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ta” The Mechanical Engineering department of| Theproposed road will leave the Nashville and|necessarily be a great thoroughfare of trade and 


. this paper willbe under the charge of Mr. Zeran 
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Wills’ Valley Railroad. 

A project is engaging the attention of the peo- 
ple of Northern Alabama, called the Wills’ Valley 
railroad, which is one of the more important works 
in the Southern States, though its object and di- 
rection is not very well expressed by its title. Its 
design is to carry forward the Alabama and Ten- 
nessee railroad, The Great Western line extending 
from the extreme north-east through Central and 
Western Virginia, and Eastern Tennessee to Chat- 
tanooga, the Wills’ Valley road will prolong this 
great line in the direction of the Gulf; and asit unites 
with the Alabama and Tennessee road at or near 
Gadden, on the Coosa River, it will complete the 
great. chain of railroad above described to the 
navigable waters of the Alabama River, through 
this, with the Gulf of Mexico, which will. be its 
ultimate terminus, 





2/ mand the necessary aid sbroad should such aid 
4| become necessary. It is an indispensible work in| Boston, New York City, Philadelphia and Balti- 


: : istant| ‘ravel, and can be viewed in no other light than a 
semvahicdliduien yrahiy oes - Sin cabeiehi great national enterprise involving in itself future 


: . _}considerations of no unimportant. character, when 
it strikes into the Valley of Wills’ Creek, which this government may be necessitated to resist the 
pursues a very direct course, a little south of east} encroachments of another foreign power, and add 


3| to its junction with Coosa, the leading tributary of| nether victory of New Orleans to the annals of 


the Alabama. The entire length of the roadas sur- gy aga ValleyRailroad is therefore a link in 
veyed will be 8274 miles. The road is a very|the sreat chain of railways which posesses every 
favorable one, the estimated cost of graduation|requisite necessary to make the most perfect sys- 
being only. $3393, per milethe iron is esti- _ of ern spe 6 83 could have been devis- 

ed, recapitulated as follows : 
rome on agree, = _— he sr ist, Traversing every parallel of latitude, and 
road, with a small equipment, 1,094,212. The} .¢ necessity involving a continual interchange of 
route has been carefully surveyed and ‘active 


commodities as well as an extensive’ travel. 
measures are in progress to raise the necessary} 2d, Running direct, and therefore the shortest 


means for its construction, which will doubtless be ae forever avoiding the possibility of 
. : . 4 . , 

successfull ; The road is too important not to com- 8d, Connecting all of the most important’ ¢ 

mercial points in every parallel of latitude, viz: 


the greatline all portions of which with theexception pone ee or New Orleans. and other 
; ; ,| impor uthern cities. 
of the above, have been for some terme past in 40h. Obpapsiens off tiewt. cosh cull ae tha ante 
active progress. It will prove a very important quent repairs, owing to its light grading, and 
ally to the Alabama and Tennessee road, in secu-/having few bridges of any character. Aud we 
ring to it a new connection with the Tennessee — Magy eee: magica °° _ & post — 
rt : ; and i uence on our m 'Yy operations, 
‘River, and with the roads concentrating at Chat- should du.qonaniug weer promi heel san euae 
'anooga by the shortest practicable route. 


. (probably may occur at some fature Pasig 3 
We copy the following from the late report of) By a mere glance at the map of the U. States 


the Chief Engineer of the road James H. Oliver,|the most vac will at once see the cor- 
Seen ; ition. rectness of the foregoing statement without énter- 
ee ing into a precise estimate of the comparative dis- 
The above road is most happily situated, .being|tances of various routes between the important 
a link in the continuous chain of railroads, Jead-}commercial points before referred to, it is enough 
ing direct from Boston by way of New York City,|to say, that as a straight line is the shortest possi~’ 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington. Lynch-|ble distance between two points, so certain is your’ 
/burg, Abingdon, Knoville and Chattanooga,|road a link in the shortest line of communication 
‘(all of which are finished or under vigorous con-|between those great commercial cities. 
struction.) Hence by way of Wills’ Valley Caha-| It is worthy of remark in connection with the 
,wba Valley, Selma, and from thence to Mobile| geographical position of your road, that it forms a 
and New Orleans. At present there is a connect-|part of the identical route recommended about 18 
‘ion from Selma to Mobile and New Orleans by|years ago, under a resolution from congress to re-: 
|ste&&m boats, which will soon be replaced by rail-| port on the shortest. and best route from W 
iroads, the Wills’ Valley Road completing the con-|ton city to New Orleans, and which has lately _ 
nection to Selma. | been brought into natice by some of the leading 
The entire route passing through the’ points| Journals of New Orleans. Pr a8 
above named, differs very little from an air line,} I have presented your claims for the Wills’ Val- 
thusforever avoiding the possibility of -competi-|ley Railroad as to its geographical position and I 
tion, this added to to the fact, that it traverses|challenge the projection of a road which ‘when. 
every para llel of latitude, and necessarily - the|completed can interest so vitally as many great 
channel through which must pass. a constant in-|commercial cities; and at the same time 


possess: 
terehange of commodities, for on the same paral-\every other qualification to render ita link inthe: 
lel of latitude there can be no interchange of trade, | 








is ope hundred . 
when a road passes directly through every paralel "helee frock Wels briotan to W a 





‘ {mercial points, as is the case with your road, itmust 


>,;most perfect system of railroads. It will be seen. 
the productions being of a similar character, ar - this road it 


of latitude connecting all of the most importantcom~-|by the New Orleans and Nedhvilletead, tua rh 
further seen that the distance from Mobile 
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to Washington by this road, is shorter by several 
hundred miles than by the Montgomery route. 






form, cast by Ross Winans, their. wheel stood a 
slightly heavier blow than Winan’s. The spoke 
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Some makers of chilled wheels already make 
plate drivers with chilled rims, but the main 


We invi : 
ate wil vlna rec ehay nord ag wheels from ho two sere propa the most se-| thing ara is a center to which a wrought or a 
= te impc r in rn een that |¥4 r . & ch ingot at pleasure, . : 
point : ximates| 7,4 of t te Wheel for cars has 
——- vil phi " ¢ rhts of| 4 Roh wk with- re'e bl pa On the 
petition. 
t any effect. . Reading road o spoke wheel is retained from 
From the precedi a po 
amen . ei athe bm wiht iy te 2 bile toc heel, 88 TG it eter, 528 lbs. lege it gives, for gee ” the wheels on 
cessary to call b Dbkes, chloe ‘atthe Lio! bd bg the nalty of an 
It, as es 


and railroad companies “ ys interest w a Aes} 
have in the com pletion of the Wills’ Valley rail- 
road to secure their most hearty cooperation. 

We learn that the construction of this'fogd is tol) 
be commenced at once. It is a work which will 
be regarded as indispensible, so soon as the Ala 
bama and Tennessee road shall be completed. In 
addition to a very large prospective through busi- 
ness it will traverse an exeellent section of south- 
ern country capable of yielding a lucrative local 
business.. It will be likely to be viewed with fa- 
vor by capitalists, and we have no doubt its secu- 
Tities will find a ready sale, so soon as a sufficient 
amount shall be subscribed and expended to ren- 
der their safety unquestioned. 





Plate Driving Wheels. 

The application of the spoke form to wooden 
wheels was a necessity of the material, for if we 
reject the primitive, wooden roller, there is per- 
haps no other form which would answer any tol- 
erable conditions of strength and lightness. The 
preservation of this form in railway wheels, where 
made of cast iron, was made from the fact that a 
no more,suitable form had occurred to engineers. 
But the practical talent of our railroad machinists 
suggested the plate and the double plate forms as 
best adapted to the material and the service im- 
posed upomit. Bush'& Lobdell long ago com- 
menced the manufacture of plate wheels, and a 
large number of foundries in other parts of the 
country are now applying the same principle of 
form under different modifications. The advan- 
tages of the plate form as compared with the 
spoke form will be shown in this articleto be part- 
ly in strength, and ina minimum of atmospheric 
resistance. The plate form secures also a much 
more uniform. chill, as the same thickness of metal 
is poured around the entire circumference, so that 
cooling goes on uniformly after pouring the metal. 
This difficulty of an uneven chill of, the spoke 
wheel, has led to putting an extra amount of iron 
in the rims, 80 as to equalize the cooling, and also 
to cool ‘nearly in the same time as the hub, so as 
to avoid straining the rim, The spoke wheel is 
also much more difficult to be kept clean, from 
the combined disadvantages of its form, both of 
creating more flying dust and retaining it between 
the spokes. “It fans the track, and holds half the 
dust it creates. In March, 1848, some experiments 
were made at the Boston and Worcester railroad 
shops, to test the comparative strength ofthe plate 
wheel and of the different spoke wheels, Many 
founders, machinists and railroad men. were pres- 

ent. The test consisted in, raising an iron, axle; 
weighing 181 lbs., to different heights and striking 
the wheel fair on ‘the tfead. The following shows 
the resistance of Bush and Lobdell’s plate wheel, 
83 inches diameter, weighing 496 Ibs., and of the 
strongest spoke wheel tried, which was that of the 
South Boston Iron Co's. Their 88 inch spoke} 
wheel weighed 523 Ibs.; and_ from its weight of 


ed the we 

2nd blow at six feet, over spoke, no effect. 

ees pasta at ep feet, yy spoke, “a the 
oo 4 , 

4th wecinch at seven et, between Spokes, no ef. 

hfect~ 

6th blow, at eight feet, between spokes, broke 
the wheel. , Tit te 

As we have ‘said this test of the “spoke ‘wheel 
was the most severe of any applied to any other 
before breaking, there being eleven spoke wheels 
tried, it is easy to perceive the extraordinary a- 
mount of strength afforded by the double plate 
form. ee 

Upon the resistance of plate wheels to the air, 
the Railroad Jowrnal of August 4, 1849, page 485, 
contains an account of some experiments made 
with wheels in England for the purpose of ascer- 
taining this resistance. 

A-wheel of the plate form, 3 feet in diameter, 
was secured upon ¥ shaft, revolving in bearings, 
and placed over the mouth of an old mine pit of 
279 feet deep. Upon.adrum of 271 inches di- 
ameter, forming a part of the axle, a rope was 
coiled, and a weight, of 56 lbs., attached so that 
on reaching the bottom of the pit it should detach 
the rope from. the drum. After the weight had 
descended and the rope was detached, the wheel 
made 172, revolutions, The revolutions of two 
spoke wheels tested under precisely the same cir- 
cumstances, were respectively 116. and 126. The 
spoke wheel revolved 46 seconds after the rope 
was detached, the disc wheel 53 seconds; showiug 
a less resistance of the plate wheel of 15 per cent. 
But as these experiments were made upon a sta- 
tionary axle, and asthe speed ofthespckes is differ- 
ent.upon a wheel rolling . the same rate. and num- 
ber of revolutions upon a track, the outer ends of 
the spokes moving 134 and the inner ends 3 times 
faster, and as the resistance increases as the square 
of the velocity, so it was considered true after find- 
ing the velocities upon a diagram for each poin} 
in the spoke, and‘of each point of the revolution, 
that the average of the squares of the speed were 
three times greater in the case of a rolling wheel, 
than with a wheelrevolving upon a stationary axle, 
so that the comparative excess of resistance of the 
spoke wheel would be 50 per cent. greater than 
with the plate wheel, 

It isfrom these and .other . practical consider- 
ations that the double plate form appears the 
best adapted for engine drivers. The greater 
strength ofa crank hub cast within a plate driver 
and the ready means for the insertion of counter- 
balances by casting the required amount of metal 
at any point, indicate the plate form as the best 
every way.. The open spoke driver shows the 
coarsest and least clean. of any parts of the en- 
gine. After the eye has become. accustomed to 
the plate wheel it will be regarded as the most 
elegant and appropriate. of any which can be ap- 
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uneven tread issoon fe truction ¢4 
the chill, caused by sliding, leaves the wheel to 
wear in spots between every spoke, so that the peri- 
phery ‘of tie wheel approximates to a polygon 
with as many sides as there are spokes. 

“If the necessity for wronght iron wheels is felt 
for the cars of the “lightning trains,” now run 
by some roads, we believe a feasible and a sup- 
erior plate wheel, with removable tire, may be 
manufactured entirely by welding, so as to avoid 
the defective construction inflicted by riviting, or 
by the use of cast iron hubs, or other imperfect 
attempts at a wrought iron wheel. The expense 
of.a good wrought wheel with a slip tire, would 
be no greater for a series of years than the 
present expense of chilled car wheels. A wrought 
wheel with tire would cost $60, and the tire 
would require to be renewed every two years, at 
an expense of $20 for each renewal. The present 
chilled wheels. cost $15 each, and must be re- 
newed every year. So that for ten years ten chill- 
ed wheels at $150, would be required on each end 
of each axle. The wrought wheel would cost $60 
and would require for the same time besides the 
first tires, four additional tires, costing $80, or 
$140, in all. The expense of turning and renew- 
ing tires would be perhaps something greater than 
for renewing chilled wheels, but at any rate the 
difference in expense would be trifling.. There is 
no reason why the wheel center will not endure 
twenty or thirty years. The only mechanical de- 
fect in the renewal of ordinary wheels is the 
waste of three fourths of perfectly sound material. 
Your master mechanic will say that there is 
danger of bursting a tire. But the absurd plan of 
stretching a tire bar half an inch in length in con- 
fining it to a wheel is no criterion of the merits 
of the application of a tire. Carry the same 
principle to every bolt, every joint,—strain 
the metal every-where where the greatest 
strength should be preserved to resist strain, and 
sufficient breakages will occur to relieve the 
shrunk tire from any special charge of fatality. 





‘New Albany and Salem Railroad. 

The New Albany, Salem and Michigan City rail- 
road, says the Indiana Sentinel, is now being push- 
ed forward with great energy, The track layers 
are continuing their operations north of Bedford, 
and will reach Gosport during the present season. 
The road is completed from Michigan City to the 
north line of White County, about 30 miles north 
of Lafayette. Another company of track layers 
have commenced at Crawfordsville, and will reach 
Greencastle during the present season. This will 
leave only the connecting link of twenty-five miles 
between Gosport and Greencastle to be completed. 
We may, therefore, safely calculate on the com- 
pletion of this road by an early day next Spring. 
When completed, this will be the longest continu- 
ous line of railroad in the State, being something 
over 200 miles in length. 
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~ Anthracite as a Fuel for Locomotives. 
In 1849, Geo. W. Whistler, Jr., Esq., made a re- 


port to the President of the Reading railroad to 
show the relative economy of coal to wood for lo- 
comotive fuel. From his experiments with the 
coal burning and wood burning engines upon that 
road, he deduced as the general ratio, one ton of 


’ anthracite to 1 8-10th cords of wood, burning the 
’ latter in the Reading built engines. 


This remains 
as the present relative efficiency of the two kinds 
ot fuel on that road. 

The prircipal item in the excess of the cost of 
repairs.of the coal engines is caused by the des- 
tructive'effects of the coal fire upon the furnace. 
Iron often proves unsound, and in the case of the 
engines on the Reading road was abandoned for 
the use of copper, but the mechanical action of the 
particles .of.coal projected against the copper sheets 
soon cutithem out, and rendered necessary a re- 
turn fo the tse of iron, which was selected with 
the greatest care. 

The essential peculiarities of the Baltimore en- 
gines, enabling them:to burn coal, were an exten- 
sion of the grate, and of the area of eross seetion 
of tube openings, and the variable exhaust pipe. 

In comparing the expense’ of ‘burning anthra- 
cite with wood, the expense-of renewing furnaces 
had to be'taken into account as forming the chief 
difference in the cost of repairs. 

The expense for renewing fire box was stated as 
$486, but: deducting $108 worth of old copper 
saved, made the actual outlay $378, which ex- 
pense it appeared would be incurred every four- 
teen months, making an expense of $324 per year. 
Deducting $75 as the depreciation of a wood burn- 
ing furnace in the same time, there is left $249 
per annum as the annual excess of repairs of the 
coal furnace. The renewal of furnace required 
7 weeks detention of the engine. 


The extra cost per year, including all repairs of 
furnace, tubes, renewal of grates, etc., for the coal 
engine was stated as $456 more than for the wood 
burning engines. 

There is reason to believe that these extra ex- 
penses for repairs are now considerably lessened. 
The furnaces of the Reading built engines are now 
made wholly of iron 5-16 inch thick. The follow- 
ing facts furnished by Mr. Nicolls, superintendent 
of the Reading road will give some information 
upon ‘the practical duration and maintenance of 
the coal burning engines. 


“ The side sheets of a locomotive furnace burn- 
ing coal, will last from twelve to eighteen months 
and will cost $120 to renew. The other parts of 
the furnace last from 5 to 7 years. 

“The iron tubes last some three years without 
piecing. 

“ The grate bars weigh 1580. lbs,—per set—and 
last 3 to 6 months,” 

Mr. Whistler’s report contained some very use- 
ful suggestions upon the manner of working the 
steam, and regulating the draught for coal engines, 
and as these suggestions will apply with the same 
relevancy to the present plan and operation of en- 
gine, it is well to present them here. 

“ The use of the cut-offon coal engines has a 
more important bearing on the economy of fuel 
than the same arrangement upon a wood burning 
engine, and for these reasons: when the coal en- 
gines are worked upon the full stroke, theexhaust 
is very strong, and —— = tg fire 





exceedingly hot fire, and. every fresh supply 0: 
coals thrown upon it at once crumbles and com- 
pacts upon the grate, offering an increased resist- 
ance to the passage of air through its mass, while 
less perfect combustion results, and much of the 
finer coal upon the surface, is carried through the 
tubes and wasted, 

This “cutéing-wp” of the fire, asit-is termed, -vill 
take place when necessity requires that the engine 
should be worked upon the ful] stroke, and for this 
reason the cut-off becomes indispensable to a good 
coal burning engine. 

“The first effect produced by a change from 
the full stroke to the cut-off is that of lessening 
the draught through the fire, by the moderated 
exhaust in the stack; evaporation then goes on 
more slowly in the boiler, and would reduce the 
pressure of steam necessary to working on the 
cut-off, were there no means of. again increasing 
the intensity of the draught. The variable exhaust 
however, furnishes this ‘with’ facility, and evapo- 
ration again becomes rapid, though with much 
less disturbance to the fire. All these considera- 
tions were well understood at the time the Balti- 
more coal engines were being constructed and the 
necessity for cylinders even of a greater diameter 
than 1644 inches, in anticipation of anadhesion of 
only twenty-three tons, was urged by the builder, 
but not allowe:l by the engineer of the Reading 
railroad. This restriction together with the in- 
creased weight of the engine, beyond that antici- 
pated, has impaired the beneficial effects of the 
cut-off on the Baltimore coal engines, to such an 
extent, that economy in the consumption of steam 
and more quiet combustion of coal is almost coun- 
teracted by the rapid evaporation required ‘by the 
small cylinders: I would not be understood ‘by 
this to controvert the received truth, that the same 
quantities of heat will evaporate equal quantities 
of water, under all pressures; for so far ‘as this 
question alone is considered, mere size of cylin- 
ders, could have no effect in increasing or dimin- 
ishing the quantity of fuel consumed ; but for the 
practical difficulties just stated, and the fact that 
for higher pressures, higher ‘temperatures are re- 


435 


18 inches in diameter, on the Baltimore coal iy 
gines, in place of the 163¢ inches, and then the 
consumption of coal to wood, in all probability, 
would bear that proportion which | experie 
proves attainable, viz : one ton of anthracite soo 
to, two cords of wood.” 

Since the report’of Mr. Whistler, the cylinders _ 
of the Reading and of the Baltimore built engines _ 
have been enlarged to 18 and to 19 inches in dia- 
meter. . The present class of engines building at. 
the Reading Railroad company’s shops are. upon, 
Millholland’s plan of boiler. His patent, granted 
Feb. 17th 1852, claims the combination of a blank 
grate (or grate having no openings for air at the 
front and sides), with acombustion chamber, or 
gas chamber, which is inserted like a smoke-box 
in the center of the length of the boiler.. This gas 
chamber is secured in its place both by the sup- 
port afforded by the tubes, and by stay bolts, and 
is surrounded by water. The tubes extending. 
from ‘the fire-box to this chamber, are, in the: 
Reading engines, about 44¢ feet long, and 8 inches 
in diameter ; the tubes extending from this.cham- 
ber to the suncke- box are 8 feet long and 2 inches 
in diameter. An opening, surrounded by a water 
space, is made at the bottom of the gas chamber 
and is covered by adoor when the engine is at 
work. Some of the stays in this chamber are 
hollow to admit a supply of air, besides that enter- 
ing through the grate, 

Weare not informed as to the economy atinede 
the use of this amangement. The only point upon. 
which its value rests is if the combustion of the 
coal and gases is but partially completed in the 
furnace, under ordinary draughts. The operation 
of this arrangement should prove the nature and 
extent of combustion with common boilers. The: 
gas chamber must possess the disadvantage of 
breaking up the draught midway of the boiler, 
and if combustion is already perfect in the. fur- 
nace, (which. is believed by many experienced me- 
chanical engineers to be the case), then the. air 
entering the gas chamber through the stays must 
impair the draught. or reduce the necessary blast-. 
area. There are four tube sheets instead of two, 
although from the tubes being so short there is 












quired, and therefore radiation from all ‘parts of] less liability of their leaking. 


the boiler must. take place to a‘ greater extent 
a latger expenditure of fuel will result. To this 
loss, there must also be added, that caused by 
leaking, which is in direct proportion to the pres- 
sure, and when it is required to carry steam very 
high, self preservation teaches men to keep the 
boiler blowing off all of the time, as the only sure- 
ty thatsteam is not made too fast. 

“When the Baltimore engines are worked on 
the full stroke, they make an abundance of steam 
with seven inches area of blast-pipe, though the 
effect upon the fire is to “ cut it up,” as explained ; 
but when working on the cut-off, the area of blast- 
pipe requires to be so reduced that much of the ill 
effects on the full stroke are felt, and the resist- 
ance due to the blast pipe is also greatly increased, 
for the areamay be reduced. to 234 inches.. No 
better proof of the inadequacy of the cut-off alone 
toinsure economy with the present size of cylinders, 
can be offered than the fact, that except where at 
tention been paid by the engineman to the 
variable exhaust, the economy due to the cut off 
has not resulted from its.use. * * .* * 


“ It it, anion poser substitute serntien 


’ de 
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The general plan of these engines is as follows, 

Outside connected, horizontal cylinders, 18 inch- 
es in diameter, 20 inch stroke ; six drivers having _ 
chilled: rims 46 inches dtemeente, and a pair of 
smaller leading wheels under frontend of engine, 
The furnace is exterided so as to have all the ay- 
ailable surface, There is about 25,square feet of .. 
grate area. The tubes are as described above, — 
the length of gas chamber being two feet. 1000 
square feet of tube and furnace heating surface, 
The furnace grates are not made so as to be moyve- 
able when upon the road. The feed water is in- 
jected around the passage leading up to the gas 
chamber. The water space around the passage, 
being below the action of the heating 
collects and retains all of the. sediment. received — 
into the boiler. Boiler 48 inches diameter. ~_ 

There are two steam domes, with pipes leading 
from each té-a double poppit, equilibrium throttle, 
valve. The valve.motion is that of a stationary 
box.link, of cast iron, The variable exhaust is. 
obtained by a cone placed in the exhausting 10m, 


. gle, and worked by ahandle on the foot . 


The exhaust nozzle is near the bottom, of smi 
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box, and projects the steam into a vertical 
* draught pipe ” extending upwards to above the 
bage of the chimney, so that the effect of the ex- 
haust is exerted chiefly at the bottom of the 
smoke-box, and is partly equalized by the action of 
avery high column of steam, reaching to the 
chimney top. 

The frames of the engines are extremely heavy, 
being solid, 44¢ inches wide or. top, and 4 inches 
deep. They extend only from the forward side of 
the fire-box to the forward end of engine. They 
have the pedestals and braces welded on, and each 
side, of about 17 feet in length, ey 1650 - Ibs, 
or 8300 Ibs, together. 

The draw iron is very heavy and ‘nit from 
the tender, under the furnace, and to a girt con- 
necting the frames, beneath the middle of the 
length of the boiler ; sothat the engine works 
around its own center on a curve, and i is unconfin- 
ed at each end. 

The spark arresters for these engines are pecu- 
liar, and deserve a description. The straight 
chimney has a flaring top, over which is secured a 
flat’ topped conical cap, or truncated cone, the 
sides of which are of best plate iron, and the top 
grated with bars 1¢ inch thick, laid edgeways, 
and 4¢ inch apart. The inclined sides of the cap 
are perforated with rectangular openings of 3 
inch by 3¢ inch, in such a manner that the iron 
is cut through on but three sides of the opening, 
leaving the chip to adhere by one of its longest ed. 


ges, and to be bent straight down, so as to allow the 
smoke to riise vertically. The sparks are pro- 


jected against the back sides of these little pieces 
and are, in consequence, thrown down around 
the pipe. As many of these openings are cut 
through the cap as can be made without cutting 
away too much of the strength of the iron, which 
latter has to be of the best quality. 

By the last report of the Reading road twenty- 
six of these engines were burning coal successfully 
‘and economically. Mr. Millholland is building 
ten additional burthen engines this year, all of 
which will be upon his plan of boiler. 





Northern N. Y. Railroad, 

The. Boston Courier states that at a meeting of 
the board of directors of the Northern(New York) 
railroad corporation, held in that city yesterday, 
the following named gentlemen resigned: Messrs. 
7. P. Chandler, B. G. Baldwin, Benjamin Seaver, 
Isaac Spalding and Farnham Plummer. And 
Messrs. George N. Seymour, Henry Van Renssel- 
ear, Chas. J. Hendee, John A. Conant and Edw’d 
Crane were elected to fill the vacancies. 

The board, as now constittited, is composed of 
the following gentlemen: Messrs. W. Raymond 
Lee, Henry M. Holbrook, J. C. Rogers, Isaac Liv- 
ermore, Edward Crane and ©. J. Hendee of Bos- 
ton; John A. Conant, of Vermont; J. H. Titus, J. 
L. Russell, Hiram Horton, Sydney Lawrence, Geo. 
N. Seymour and Henry Van Rensselear, of New 
York. 

W. Raymond Lee was elected President. 

It is understood that this construction of the 
board was the result of entirely harmonious action 
on the part of all parties in interest, and that’ ar- 
rangements have been made to settle, in a satis- 
factory manner, many questions which have here- 
tofore been a cause of trouble and embarrassment 
in the affairs of this corporation. 
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COLE COUNTY CIRCUIT COURT (MISSOURI. ) 

Jefferson, vs Price-—This is a cause in which 
plaintiff lately applied to Judge Miller of the cir- 
cuit court for an injunction, to restrain the con- 
tractor of the Cole county section of the Pacific 
railroad from throwing upon the land of the for- 
mer waste from the tunnel now being cut through 
the Morean Hill. In addition to the injunction 
prayed for, the plaintiff claims damages for the al- 
leged trespass, consisting in the covering his land 
with the earth taken from thé hill. Two days were 
occupied in the argument of the application for an 
injunction. It was admitted that the railroad com- 
pany had the right to take a tract 100 feet wide, 
for the purposes of their road, but denied that 
they had the right to deposit earth on the lands 
adjoining. 

The defendants answered that the charter of 
the company authorised them to take tracts of 
such greater width as might be necessary for the 
road in case of excavations. In the place in ques- 
tion, the eugineer requires a tract 800 feet long 
and 500 feet wide. He had ordered the land in 
question to be staked out, that proceedings should 
be instituted for its due appropriation by the Co. 
according to iaw. The width of the land necessa- 
ry for the road varies with the nature of the 
ground, Ona level 100 feet are all that is required. 
But a greater width is necessary where there is 
occasion for heavy cutting, filling and tunnel- 
ing. 

It was next insisted by the plaintiff that by the 
constitution of Missouri, private property could 
not be taken without making due emnreeen to 
its owner. 

The defendant’s counsel replied that their pro- 
ceedings in regard to the plaintiff’s land were mere 
ly incipient. Twking another’s land, implied an 
absolute appropriation thereof,—such as had not 
occurred in the present case. The plaintiff's title 
to his land was not affected by what had been 
done; and the defendants were entitled to a rea- 
sonable time for the purpose of having the land 
duly appraised and paid for. Should the railroad 
company be guilty of any unreasonable delay, in 
respect to these matters they might justly be 
deemed trespassers from the beginning, and held 
accountable as such for damages. The company 
had done what they could to havethe land legally 
condemned, but their line was not yet fully locat- 
ed, and as to such portjons as had been located, 
the engineers were fully employed. 

It was also suggested—with doubtful logic— 
| that railroad companies employed in works of 
public utility are possessed of extraordinary priv- 
ileges. 

The court refused the injunction. 

It will be observed that this decision does not 
affect the plaintiff’s claim for damages which is still 
undecided. 


RAILROADS IN CITIES. 


While Judges and lawyers have been for several 
weeks gravely inquiring whether the city rail- 
roads are nuisances, the people have promptly 
decided that point for themselves by foragking, 
when they can, the omnibus for the rail and 
the Third avenue cars have commenced running, 
while Judge Duer*is deliberating and probably 
riding to and from the City Hall every day in 
vehicles whose legality is doubted. 
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Confidence is also shaken in all the pend- 
ing injunctions against the city railroads, by the 
decision of Judge Edmonds on’ Saturday, upon 
dissolving the provisional Injunction in the case of 
the Mayor &c., and Russ and Reed. By the an- 
nexed extract. it will be seen, that the Judge 
holds that all ‘iujunctions of the nature in 
question must be issued upon the application of 
the Attorney General. 

“ But this aspect of case controls my decision. 
In the year 1830, because Chancellor Kent in the 
case of the Altorney General vs. The Utica Insur- 
ance Company, 2 John, Chancery reports, 377, re- 
fused to allow the application of the powerful cor- 
rective of an injunction to a corporation under the 
circumstances of that case, the Legislature passed 
alaw, asection of which reads. “ Upon a civil 
action being “ commenced by thAttorney General 
in the Supreme Court, it shall have power to re- 
strain by injunction any corporation from assuming 
or exercising any franchisv, liberty or privilege, or 
transacting any business not allowed in the char- 
ter of such corporation, and in the same manner 
restraining any individuals from exercising cor po- 
rate rights and not granted to them by any law of 
the State.” 

This was a wise law which has been everlooked 
by my brethern. It gives me ample remedy, 
which it is only necessary to seek in the manner 
prescribed within it. 

In respect to the Broadway rail case, Pal- 
mer and Davis against Sharp and others, its pre- 
sent aspect may be seen from the following state, 
ment of the points relied on by the’ respective 
Counsel of the parties. 

It was urged by Mr. Field, for the grantees. 

Ist, That the’ plaintiffs failed in establishing 
their title in Broadway. The weight of evidence 
placed in the corporation. There was nothing to 
sustain the title but the preswmption From the exist- 
ence of the highway. The origin of that presump- 
tion is inapplicable to our circumstances, as is 
shown in the decisions of the courts of this state 
upon this point.—Broadway, below Vesey street, 
was opened by the Dutch. It passed through the 


land of the corporation from Vesey to Duane 
street. The land from Duane to Amity belonged 


to the sovereign; from Amity street upwards.— - 


the fee of the land was by legislative act vested in 
the city. 

2nd. There is a preponderance of testimony 
showing that the road would be advantageous to 
the city, for the following reasons. 

1st. Relief to Broadway, which is now over- 
crowded. 

2d’ No racing. 

8d. Easier riding. 

4th. Quicker riding. 

5th. Cheaper riding. 

Besides, rails areno injury if laid flush with 
the pavement. The cars are no injury, because 
(1) fewer in number, (2) occupying less space, 
than stages (3) moveingin a right line. 

8. It is objected that the resolution contains a 
contract for cleaning the streets, and such a con- 
tract can only be made by the Street Department. 
The answerhere is, tht t the provision appliesonly to 
contracts, to be paid for out of the public treasury, 
not to privileges granted on condition of doing 
certain things connected with the privilege, ¢. g. 
to pave or make sidewalks, or set telegraph poles, 
or dig sewers. 

4th. There is no evidence of corruption on the 
part of the Common Council. 
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~-Judge Duer, during Mr. Field’s argument rather 
in auspiciously. as regards hisprospect of success in 
the Superior Court, desired him to discuss these 
two points of law, viz: 

1st. Whether the corporation can make a grant 
which operates as a monopoly of the use of the 
street. f 

2d. Whether any municipal legislature can 
make a contract to hold for ten years, which shall 
deprive a futwre municipal legislature of its legis- 
lative powers over the subject matter of such con- 
tract. 

Upon the first point suggested, Mr. Field con- 
tended that the grant was no monopoly; that he 
had been introducing evidence for several days to 
prove it not to be such ; that when the uses of the 
grant interfered with the rights of others, the 
court could interfere by injunction. 

§ Judge replied—That this point turned upon a 
sound judicial construction of the resolution crea- 
ting the grant. R 

Upon the second point, Mr. Field denied the 
grant to be a contract, affirming that the grant 
was repealable at any subsequent. time ; that it 
was not void ab initio, but voidable at the action 
of the corporation, citing the Brick Church case 
as an instance of the repeal of an ordinance, 
vesting certain privileges of burial; and that if 
‘the curporation could make no manner of engage- 
ment, its corporate existance would be useless. 

The judge replied—That where charters and 
ordinances had been amended or repealed, a re- 
servation was contained in them which sanctioned 
such avoidance. 

In his closing argument for the plaintiffs, Mr. 
Wood prefaced by stating that he adopted the ne- 
gative of the points suggested by the judge, and 
would rely upon them in the courts above, if ne- 
cessary. 

H: then proceeded to urge— 

1st. That the grant interfered illegally with 
Broadway, if the projected railroad encroach upon 
tbe rights of adjacent owners, or interferes with 
the mode of use which the public make of Broad- 
way, the two classes of plaintiffs mentioned in the 
complaint are injured, and for this injury the re- 
medy sought is appropriate. 

What is Broadway? An ancient highway; and 
this fact is to be judicially taken notice of. Prz- 
ma facie adjacent owners have the fee in the 
street. Case of John and Cherry streets, 19 Wend. 
659; 11 Barbour 452. Deeds granting land bor- 
dering on roads and streets have been liberally 
construed. Upon the abaudonment of a highway 
there is a reverter to the adjacent proprietors. 

2nd. It has been contended that Dongan’s char- 
ter of 1686 grants the streets to the city of New 
York. This is true in one sense. Butthe grant of 
a street is not a grant of the fee. Chancellor Kent, 
in his edition of the Charters of New York, in a 
note to page 16, writes, “a grant was likewise 
made of all the existing streets, lanes, highways, 
and alleys, within the city for the use of the cor- 
poration and inhabitants ; and with power to the 
corporation to establish, make, layout, amend and 
repair all streets, highways, alleys, lanes and wa- 
ter courses, ferries and bridges, necessary and 
convenient for the inhabitants.” The chancellor’s 
language clearly expresses that he considered the 
mere use alone to be vested in the city. 


For the sake of the argument. suppose this a 
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mistaken view. Still, though the fee be in the 
public, the adjacent owners have a right to use the 
street for certain purposes. A mandamus would 
be granted, to command the authorities to allow 
the construction of a vault. 1 Ser..and Rawle, 
219. - 

The pu dlic also have rights which cannot be ta- 
ken away. The authorities may prescribe the 
manner of use. The public travel upon Broadway 
cannot be obstructed. 

8d. The resolution authorising the Broadway 
railroad is a mere grant. 

The Common Council passed the resolution and 
the grantees accepted the offer which it embod- 
ied. The Common Council may be called the le- 
gislature of the city. But there are two kinds of 
legislation. Ist. Legislation proper. 2d. A grant 
clothed in legislative garment for convenience. 
The present act belongs to the second class of le- 
gislation. This subject was discussed in two cas- 
es, which I will give the court at another stage of 
this argument. 

The attention of the court was called to a de- 
bate in Parliament,- between earl of Chatham and 
Lord Mansfield. The latter contended that Par- 
lianrent could pass any law, and therefore one tax- 
ing America. On the other hand, the Earl of 
Chatham thought that a certain class of laws could 
not be passed, without a representation of the per- 
sons upon whom it was to act. Which was right, 
very few persons in this country, at least, will now 
doubt. 

The resolution before the court granted both a 
franchise and property. 

The rails of the road will take morethan twelve 
feet of the ‘cream’ of the street, besides what may 
be taken by the projection of the cars over the 
rails. 
which can, ex necessitate, be enjoyed by the gran- 
tees alone. The right to run cars and take toll is 
a franchise: 

The grant is administrative, and requires the 
consent of the Mayor. : 

The Municipal legislature was not sovereign, but 
subject to judicial control, especially when grant- 
ing a franchise. . 

The legislature of a state is not subject to judi- 
cial control. But this is because of thesovereign- 
ty of that body, from the nature of the case, prop- 
ter dignittaem. ‘It is better to submit to the er- 
rors of the state legislature than to subject it to 
such control. The courts however, control legis- 
latures in this country, sub modo, when they have 
passed ‘unconstitutional laws, by pronouncing such 
laws void. Such is not a direct judicial interposi- 


tion, but it is exercisable only when a question of} 


property or liberty is brought before the judicia- 
ry. Neither a writ of prohibition, mandamus, or 
injunction would be issued against the legisla- 
ture. 

But the petty Common Council partakes of none 
of the qualifications of a sovereign legislature. The 
counsel had many decisions where the writs of 
mandamus, prohibition, and quo warranto had 
been issued, but their very numbers made him 
conclude that it was not respectful to submit 
them. _ 

Christopher, vs. the Mayor and others, 2 Bar- 
bour, and Lawrence, vs. the Mayor and others, 3 
Barbour, were cited in support of these positions. 





In conclusion, the adjacent owners on Broad- 


! 


This grant conveys an easement; but one| 
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way, have-exercised their rights from time imme- 
morial; they have vested rights in the premises 
which cannot be interfered with, and any obstruc- 
tion to these rights is a nuisance. A mere alléy- 
way will be left on each side of the track, over 
which sixty-one cars are continually to pass. And 
this is to take place just after Broadway has be- 
come a business street, abounding in stores and 
hotels requiring appropriate vehicles. If the ears 
drive out other vehicles, then the grant is a mon- 
opoly. The corporation if not bribed to make this 
grant, have, in spurning better offers, recklessly 
abused their trust, and that with the collusion of 
the grantees. é 

The court take time to decide the question. 


For the American Railroad Journal. 
Locomotive Trial Trip. 

We have been furnished by Mr. H. L. Martine, 
Superintendent of the Machine Shop at Scranton, 
with the result of an experiment made on the 18th 
ult., upon the Delaware, Lackawanna and Western 
railroad, which seems to challenge the world for 
its equal in the capacity and draught of locomo- 
tive engines: t 

“ The Ontario is a ten wheel engine, six drivers, 
four feet six inches in diameter, connected; cylin- 
ders 17 inches in diameter, 24 in. stroke; manu- 
factured by Rogers, Ketchum & Grosvenor, Pater- 
son, N. J. 





Tbs. 
Weight on drivers... .......-..ee0. sees 50,500 
O. CORI . sainnns wwhenesrrgoegs 17,700 
Total weight of engine.............. ,200 
Weight of tender with wood and water... 40,400 
Weight of engine and tender........ 108,600 
or 54 tons 600. 


The Wyalusing is a 10 wheel engine, six drivers 
4 feet 6 inches in diameter, connected; cylinders 
seventeen inches diameter, 24 inch stroke ; manu- 
factured by Danforth, Cooke & Co., Paterson, 
N. J. 


Ibs. 
Weight on drivers... 2... 200 ce ceee cece 48,200 
0 CREED: cows cuss seed fore text Ne 17,600 
Total weight of engine.... ... bedava 65,800 
Weight of tender, wood and water. ...... 40,400 
Weight of engine and tender.......... 106,200 
or 53 tons 200. 


Eirst experiment was made with train composed 
of 100 four wheel cars of coal, whose gross weight 





Will cwcc ducnass auth doen dghutaaee 796 tons, 1100 
Deduct weight cars.............. 800 “ 100 
Total weight of coal...... ....496 tons, 1000 


The Ontario, T. Duncan, engineér, I. T. Puter- 
baugh, conductor, attached to the above train at 
Tunkhannock station and started up a grade of 21 
feet in the mile, at the:rate of 5 miles an hour for 
one mile, and came to a stand on a reverse curve; 
cut off 9 cars, leaving 91 cars, weight 725 tons, 
with which she went to Hopbottom Station at the 
rate of 7 miles per hour, the grade continuing the 
same. 

The Wyalusing, John Warren, engineer, A. Hunt, 
conductor, was then attached to the whole train 
of 100 cars, at 10 o’clock 28 minutes, and arrived 
at Oakley’s Station at 10.55, making the run up a 
grade of 21 feet, through continuous curves of 
about one thousand feet radius, at four miles per 
hour. Pesky, 








‘one hundred cars at Oakley’s, and drew the train 
at the rate of six miles‘an hour, under circum- 
’ stances similar to the Wyalusing, grade and curves 

' continuing the same. tA: 


added to the train, making a train of 200 cars, 2,- 
652 long, or over ‘half a mile. 
Total weight of train, including 


body of the railway, the locomotive is probably the 


# altering its structure.so as to make it to a great 


-not led to expect, that for ordinary purposes 
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“The Ontario-again attached to the same train of 


‘At New Milford, another 100 cars of coal were 





engine; tender, dc...... «+s» 1,658 tons, 400 
Deduct weight of engine, tender 

MMO as titn gs seas ps. ess 655 “ —§ 1800 

Total weight of coal..... . 997 tons, 1100 


The Ontario, attached to abdVe train, started 
the whole train on a level, out of a switch, both 
ends of the. train being on a curve at the same 
time, | The trip was made from New Miilford to 
Great Bend, a-distance of six miles, in 80 minutes, 
being at the. rate of 12 miles an hour, overcoming 
in the distance a grade of 15 ft. to the mile, for 
about, 34 of a mile.” 

We also have the result of a similar trial. of en- 
gines, made in May last, on the New York and 
Erie and Cayuga and Susquehanna railroads : 

Engine No. 25, on.the New York and Erie rail- 
road, hauled from Great Bend to Binghampton, a 
distance of fifteen miles, in one hour, one hundred 
coal cars, containing each five tons gross of anthra- 
cite coal, and ninety-two of the same laden cars, 
with four other cars heavily freighted with bridge 
‘timber; ‘were taken on to Owego, a further dis- 
tance of 22 miles. 

Tt must be borne in mind. that each coal car 
weighs three tons, making each loaded car |to 
weigh.8 tons, gross weight. 

At Owego the ten-wheel engine. “Tunkhannock,” 
built by the firm of Rogers, Ketchum and Gros- 
venor, took one hundred’cars of anthracite coal, 
containing five hundredand two tons gross of coal, 
weighed and hauled over the Cayuga and Susque- 
hanna railroad to Ithica, thirty-five miles, at a 
speed of nine milés per hour, and without a single 
accident or slipping of wheels upon the whole trip. 
10 miles of the distance are over an ascending grade 
of 21 feet to the mile, and two thousand feet on 
an ascending grade of 30 feet to the mile. 

LacKaWANNa. 





Economic Limit of Speed. 
Of all the members which compose the. great 


nearest perfected. No signal improvements have 
been made upon it for several years, nor are we 
aware that any expectations are had of essentially 


extent, more perfect than now.- Its great points 
‘were the multflue boiler, the blast pipe, the ex- 
pansion valve, and the close ash pan. They are 
still the’ most important among its arrangements. 
There are, still, useful and economical applications 
and improved modes of working, which are well 
understood on some roads, but which are not gen- 
erally applied. ' 
The capabilities of the locomotive upon common 
roads seem however to be well known. That it 
will draw fifty times its own weight, on a level, is 
known ; that it will move at the rate of 60 miles 
per hour we. have daily evidence. From a cer- 
tain relation which its principles present, we are 


results will be sensibly exceeded. 


are reasons for believing that capacity is now known 
and realized ; but,its effective capacity may yet be 
very much inereased by diminishing the. resist- 
ances’ with. which it is.called to, encounter. The 
essentials to high speed, a level, firm, continuous, 
straight, road, a double track, a safe system of 
signals, and a regular and fixed arrangement for 
despatching trains, so that their arrival at any 
point can be accurately calculated; are yet a- 
waiting a general application. 

The principle of continuity for arailroad, is of 
itself a very important one. The early tracks were 
laid, with rails of cast-iron, three feet in length. 
These were very quickly changed, when the rail- 
way came to be tested, by thesubstitution of wro’t 
iron rails, of from 15 feet to 18 feet in length. This 
limit of length, was that indicated by the ability 
of the rolling mill,.and was accepted by railroads 
as the best that.could be had. But the same im- 
perfections existed as with a three feet rail,only 
to aless extent, and these imperfections still pre- 
sent a serious obstacle to the economical mainte- 
nance of high speeds. And they show that theat- 
tainment of speed lies more with the directors and 
road-master, than with the engine man, 

One thing which unfits a road for high passen- 
ger speeds, is the unnecessary speed ofheavy fre’t 
trains. The freight engine as generally adopted, 
is fitted for a passenger engine more than for any 
other business. The freight engine should be dis- 
tinctive and peculiar, adapted for the most effi- 
eient and economical speed ; the passenger engine 
should be adapted for the quickest speed allowed 
by the condition of the road. Freight does not 
possess a continually accumulating value, it-has a 
fixed value—independent of fluctuations in mar- 
kets—and when consumed, its value is destroyed. 
The detention of freight upon trains need not af. 
fect the business connected with its purchase and 
sale ; in other words it need not be made as so 
much capital lying idle. With human beings, the 
case is different. Time spent.in travelling, is time 
wasted for business purposes, 

The necessity exists for the highest speed for 
passengers, provided it be safe. Let any lineshow 
by a usual practice, that they can carry passen- 
gers one hundred miles per hour, and so soon as 
this fact is established, this speed will be a neces- 
sary condition on all important roads. Ifa man’s 
time is worth one dollar an hour to him, and the 
charge of fare for af hour’s ride of forty miles is 
one dollar, he spends two dollars for the end of 
being moved. Ifhe can be moved the same dis- 
tanee for the same. fare in half that time, the ex- 
pense is reduced 25 per cent. 

The primitive and imperfect character of the 
railroad has been retained up to the present time, 
and now, more than at any previous time does its 
business demand its improvement. 

With this imperfection in general existence upon 
most railroads, it seems that new roads should 
turn their attention, in season, to the merits of 
the “ continuous rail,” with a view to its adop- 


tion. The saving which they will realize in a les- |§ 


sened depreciation of rolling stock and road bed 
would no doubt warrant its general introduction. 
To test it fully, an entire line should be laid with 
it, and the expenses of repairs ascertained. The 
rail possesses a principle of peffection, and should 


| be ‘allowed to develope that principle. It promis- 





So far, then, as its actual capacity will go, there 


es safety, economy, and the means for high speeds, 


Memphis Conyvention--Pacific Railroad. 
Below we give the substance of remarks made 
by General M. Hunt, of Texas, upon the resolu- 
tions offered by Hon, John Moore, of Lonisiang, 
which were as follows : 

Resvlved, That the, construction of a railroad di- 
rect from the Mississippi river to the Pacific ocean 
will be one of the most effectual and practical 
means of promoting and securing,to.the southern 
and western states a due share of the commerce 
of the U. States. 

Resolved, That Corgress has the power to make 
a liberal grant of the public lands to aid in the 
construction of said railroads under the conditions 
heretofore stipulated in like. grants for the carry- 
ing \of the. mails and transporting the troops. and 
property of the U. States. 

Gen. Hunt moved a reference of these resolu- 
tions to a committee composed of one person for 
each state represented, and accompanied his mo- 
tion by the following remarks: 

The gentleman from Louisiana, Judge Moore, 
had made reference in his address to the South- 
Western railroad from the Mississippi river to the 
Pacific ocean as necegsarily having topass through 
Texas, and that a grant of land would. probably 
be, made by that state to the part of the road 
which would pass through its limits, he availed 
himself of the occasion to state that Texas had al- 
ready made the grant—that the Texas Central 
railroad-was chartered in 1852., It was to com- 
mence in the city of Galveston—that the company 
had the right to construct its main trunk to any 
part of Red river, in the limits of Texas, and make 
and maintain as many branch roads as they might 
deem expedient—that the state of Texas had do- 
nated eight sections of land of 640. acres each, a- 
mounting in the aggregate to 5,120 acres per mile 
to the trunk road and the branches, that the com- 
pany may make, and that the charter was perpet- 
ual 


The concentration of the several projected roads 
from the important points on the Mississippi river 
of St. Louis, Cairo, Memphis, and Gaine’s Landing 
at or near Fulton, and of the Vicksburg, Shreves- 
port, and Texas, and the New Orleans, Opelousas, 
and Shrevesport road at Shrevesport, had induced 
the Texas Central railroad company, to run, its 
main trunk to Red river near Fulton, and to make 
a branch from there to San Francisco, or to San 
Diego. 

The Government of the United States grants to 
any railroad.company the right of way through 
any of its public domain with an appropriation of 
an adequate strip of land for the railroad bed. 

The Hon. Robert J. Walker has in his posses- 
sion the written authority of 13 gentlemen of 
great. respectability in California to allow their 
names to be used as officers and directors for the 
construction of roads from San Francisco and San 
Diego to the Colorado of the west, near the mouth 
of the Gila and of the South-eastern boundary of 
California. 

These roads from San Diego and San Francisco 
are to meet and unite with the Great Texas Vent. 
railway, after it passes through New Mexico, at or 
near the mouth of the Gila into the Colorado of 
the west. 

The road, however, from the Colorado of the 
west although it is intended to be a continuation 
of the Great Texas Central railroad will be under 
the government of officers and directors who are 
citizens of California, as the general railroad law 
of California, requires that the directors of all rail- 
roads within its limits, shall be citizens of that 


tate, 

It will be thus seen that the Great Texas Cent. 
railroad company has already made its connections 
to construct its road to San Francisco or San Die- 
go or to both. It is understood that Col. John C. 
Hays, is to be the president of the continuation of 
the road from the western boundary of New Mex- 
ico to San Francisco and San Diego. 

} {he point at which the road is to cross the Rio 
Grande has not been determined by the Co; it is 
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to be at or near El Paso Del Norte, or 
Albuquerque. : 

The report of the engineers now making recon-' 
noisances from the Réd river to the Pacific will de- 
termins the company in this respect. 

As President of the Texas Central railroad, and 
of which the Hon. Robt. J. Walker is vice presi- 
dent, I can say that any propositions which may 
be made by the companies of St: Louis, Cairo, 
Memphis, Little Rock, Gaines’ Landing, Vicksburg 
and New Orleans roads pointing in the direction of 
Texas, whether near Fulton or Shrevesport, or 
further west, will be received with the greatest 
consideration and respect. 

Gen. Hunt continued his remarks by saying that 
the government of the United States had donated 
six sections of land per mile to a road from Cairé 
to Fulton—6 sections of land per mile for a road 
from St. Louis to intersect with the Cairo and Ful- 
ton road—six sections of land per mile to a road 
from some point o! the Mississippifriver, (probably 
this,) on the eastern border of the state of Arkan- 
sas to intersect the Cairo and Fulton road. So it 
seems that congress has already actually made ap- 
propriations for three roads from the Mississippi 
river concentrating in one road, which is to termi- 
nate at or near Fulton in a direct route to the Pa- 
cific ocean. The question, he said, seemed to have 
been settled as to the points at which the govern- 
ment of the United States had determined to aid 
roads on the South-Western route from the Missis- 
sippi river. Three points had been designated, 
and appropriations of six sections of land of 640 
acres each, to all of them, had been donated by 
the United States. It appeared to him that the 
western border of Arkansas and the northern part 
of Texas, on the Red river was the proper point 
for the trunk of the Pacific road, to commence at, 
and that the Texas Central railroad afforded the 
various local roads which are to terminate in the 
valley of the Red river that trunk. 

All experience, he said, had shown that private 
enterprises were infinitely more successful in the 
accomplishment of great internal improvements in 
the U. 8. that when any of the several States of 
the Union had undertaken them, and he believed 
that it would be better for private enterprise to 
undertake the Trunk of the Pacific road, than. for 
the United States government to do so. There 
was an abundance of capital in the United States 
to make the road to the Pacific ocean, The Tex- 
as Central railroad company would be grateful to 
the United States for donations of land along its 
whole route. 

Propositions had already been made to con- 
struct the Texas Central railroad, without solicit- 
ations on the part of the company, and proposi- 
tions are now under consideration, and negotia- 
tions in progress to construct it. 

Gen. Hunt concluded his remarks by saying 
that it would afford the Texas Central R. R. Co., 
the greatest satisfaction, to have the St. Louis, 
Cairo, Memphis, Gaines’ Landing, Vicksburg, Lit- 
tle Rock, and New Orleans railroad companies in- 
terested and associated with them in constructing 
their road from the valley of the Red river to the 
Pacific ocean. 


In Convention, third day, the resolutions of Judge 
Moore being under consideration. 

Gen. Hunt of Texas said he did not rise to op- 
pose the resolution ; that he was willing for this 
and all the other resolutions which had just. been 
offered by the enlightened committee to be also 
adopted ; that he would be anxious for the govern- 
ment of the U. 8. to construct the road as recom- 
mended by the committee, if the enterprise was 
beyond the reach of an individual corporation or 
corporations — But he did not so consider it. Re- 
peated efforts had been made in congress toindace 
the government of the United States to undertake 
the construction of the road, or to vote ample 
means ‘or the parpose, all of which had been re- 
jected by congress. He begged leave to repeat in 
substance, in part, what he had said on yesterday, 
as the committee of two delegates from each state 
represented in the convention were absent in their 
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Soliteoeiedd ntithe time of his remarks when the 
h ble gentlemen from Louisiana, judge Moore, 
made reference to the necessity of the passage of 
a road from the Mississippi river to California, 
through the territory of the State of Texas, and 
expressed the belief that Texas would grant land 
to such road, he had ‘said to the convention that 
there had already been granted to the Texas Cen- 
tral railroad company a charter to pass with a 
road through the whole extent of the state, with a 
grant of eight sections of land of 640 acres each, 
to every mile of road that might’ be constructed 
by the company within the limits of the state, he 
also described the route contemplated by that 
main trunk road to Red river, and the course 

its branch road from Red river within the limits 
of Texas, and through New Mexico and California 
in the direction of San Francisco and San Die: 

He alluded to the readiness. with which the Tex- 
as Cent. R. R. Co. would listen to, and. entertain 
with the greatest consideration, propositions: 
from the St. Louis, Cairo, Memphis, Little Rock, 
Gaines’ Landing, Vicksburg and New Orleans. com- 
panies,—whose roads point towards Texas, in 
their course for California—to become interested, 
and unite with them in constructing the great 
road from the valley of the Mississippi, on the Red 
river, in "Texas, to the Pacific ocean, and.said that 
it was a source of high gratification to him, to no- 
tice in the resolution of the. committee. this: morn- 
ing, that the valley and not the Mississippi river 
itself, was proposed as the starting point for the 
main trunk road. He had also stated on yesterday 
that there was ample individual capital in the U. 
States, or that capital could be negdtiated for in 
the United States to back the great enterprise and 
carry it through, without appealing to the govern- 
ment of the United States to construct and own 
the road. ‘ 

If, continued Gen. Hunt, we are to invoke the 
aid of the Government of the United States in the 
construction of the road, let it be by asking liberai 
donations of the public domain, and the loan of 
its credit in endorsing, or guaranteeing the pay- 
ment of certain amounts of the bonds of the com- 
pany, and give the Government liens on the lands 
granted, and the road itself for their indemnity 
againstloss. This it appeared-to him would be bet~- 









go. }road which 


tust.and will be speedily consummated by private 
enterprise. FoI ' 
As ha, had. remecked,.20lt Sen. Hisat he should 
not o th sage of the ution proposed 
by the committee, id: whilst he believed Con- 
gress would vote lands to a trunk and branch 
toads passing in ‘the’ direction “of' California, he 
did not expect the Government of the United 
States would ever, either own or’ undertake to 
make of itself,’ a railroad or railroads across 
the continent to California. 

The estimate of my esteemed and enlightened 
friend, Mr. Smeades, of Mississippi, which you 
have just heard, makes the income from a road 
from here to the Pac'fic Ocean (at $200 each, for 
passengers,) one hundred millions of dollars per 
annum, if only the same number pass over the 
now annually ing to the same 
places acros#the continent south of the limits of 
the United States. In addition to these 
passengers, I will add as only one item, that 
as soon as the road is consiructed, a double track 
will be required for the transpartation of coal, 
alone to propel the steamers which will be neces- 
sary for commercial and” passenger purposes from 
our shores on the Pacific to the great East. That 
from China, and the numerous other countries in 
the East, including, probably, at no distant day, 
Japan, it was impossible to compute the immense 
commerce which would, as by magic, be thrown 
into our lap, and also through our territory, to 
Europe. That after the first road commenced its 
regular business, it would not be ten years there- 
after before it would probably be necessary to 
build ten double track roads from the valley of the 
Mississippi, on Red River, to the Pacific ocean. 

In reference to the cost of the road to the Paci- 
fic Ocean from the valley of the Mississippi, on 
the Red river, to the Pacific Ocean, and the inabil- 
ity of private enterprise to afford it, he would 
state that from the best sources of information he 
had been able to consult, that the cost would not 
exceed from seventy-five to one hundred millions 
of dollars. Col. Abert, Chief of the United States 
‘Topographical Corps, has officially estimated the 
cost of a railroad from the Mississippi to San Die- 
go at eighty-five millions of dollars. From Red 
river it will be’ several millions less. The road 


ter policy than to ask the Government toadoptsomecan be built from the valley of the Mississippi te 


plan for the building of the roads to California, 
and these repeated efforts have resulted in as 
many repeated failures. 

Let us, therefore, he said, undertake the work 
by private enterprise, and if we cannot obtain 
the lands or the loan of credit which will be solici- 
ted from the Government of the United States, let 
us ask the States interested in the construction of 
the South-western road to the Pacific Ocean, to 
loan us their credit ta limited amounts each, and 
take liens on the lands granted, and the roadit- 
self, for indemnity.. Suppose that each ot the 
States represented in this convention was to 
loan -its credit to the Texas Central Rail- 
road- Company, for one thousand dollars each 
per mile of road from Red river to the Pacific 
Ocean, or even half that amount, ($500 per mile) 
and his word for it, said Gen. H., we will be en- 
abled to carry you to San Diego or San Francisco 
from this city in ten years from this date, in a 
run of from three to five days. And to accomt- 
plish this desirable object let all the companies 
who have in contemplation’ the construction of 
roads to the valley of the Mississippior Red river, 
unite and become interested with the Texas Cen- 
tral Railroad Company and the energies, the ‘'tal- 
lent, the wealth and the influence of those who 
compose them, combined cannot, fail to speedily 
consummate the great work so much desired by us 
all, Yes, sir, said Gen. Hunt, let all the valley of 
the mighty Mississippi, from St. Louis, to New 
Orleans along the Gulf of Mexico to Galveston and 
Brazos Santiago be united and arouse themselves 
to action. Let us make a long pull a strong pull 
and a pull’altogether, at St. Louis; Cario; Mem- 
phis, Gaines’ Landing, Vicksburgh, Natchez, New 
Orleans and Galveston, and in the whole of the 


intervening country between and our utmost wishes 





San Diego or San Francisco, for less than forty 
millions in cash, including rnnning stock, depots, 
and: depot buildings, by appropriating part stock 
and part bonds by the company in payment to 
the contractors. If such a a road would derivean 
income from the passengers alone of one hundred 
millions of dollars per annum, as had been sug- 
gested by Mr. Smeades, or even half that sum, 
there would be much less difficulty in obtaining 
the capital necessary for the construction of the 
road than gentlemen seem to anticipate. In his 
opinion it was unnecessary to solicit the Govern- 
ment of the United States to construct the road, if 
that solicitation is based on the opinion that  pri- 
vate enterprise cannot consummate it with the do- 
nations of lands now granted, and which will doubt- 
less be granted to the Texas Central railroad com- 
pany. 





Ohio,and Pennsylvania Ratiroad. 
The iron has arrived, the cross ties are mostly 
on the ground, and every preparation made to 
down the second track between this city and 
wickley. This will add greatly to the convenience 
and facilisies of this end of the road, which is 
crowded with business. 

We are glad to learn that the road is now doing 
an excellent business, all its trains running fall. 
The freight business is rather duil, but the fall bu- 
siness will soon commence, and will doubtless be 
heavy. 

Acash dividend of 344 per cent, for the last 
six months, will be declared on the Ist of July,— 
which will be the commencement. of future reg 
lat cash dividends of from 7 to 12 per cent. As 
the road is only just completed, the fact of its be- 


able to pay a dividend equal to 7 et. per 
ro. beso, its earnings, is evidence ete aksel- 








ment.—Pitisburgh Gazette, 
: ‘ 
American Railroad Journal. 


Saturday, July 9, 1853. 








‘ Stock and Money Market. 

There has been very little doing in’ Wall street 
the past week. The preparation for the ordinary 
payments on the first of the month, and for the 
Fourth, as a necessary. consequence, checked all 
operations, that had not a particular reference. to 
these days. During the present week transactions 
have been very much limited by the continued 
absence of a large number of our business men. 

In the stock market but little is doing. The 
tendency of the fancies is downward. There ap- 
pears to be no disposition to speculate in anything 
but a few low priced Mining stocks. The demand 
for first class securities continues fair, and the pri- 
ces of these are well sustained. Money is abun- 
‘ dant, with every indication of continuing so thro’ 
the hot season, owing to a general indisposition to 
enter upon new contracts until the end of the Fall 
business. 

It was announced, on Thursday last, that Mr. 
T. J. Townshend, treasurer of the Erie railroad, 
had resigned. 

The election of the Central railroad of this state 
held at Albany, resulted in the choice of the fol- 
Yowing directors: Erastus Corning, John V. L. 
Prryn, and E. C. Melutosh, Albany; Russell Sage, 
Troy ; Alonzo C. Paige, Schenectady ; David Wa- 
get, Utica; Horace White and J. Wilkinson, Syra- 
euse ; J. H. Chedell, Auburn; H. B. Gibson, Can- 
- andaigua; Joseph Field, and A. Boody, Roches- 
ter; Dean Richmond, Buffalo. 

At the annual meeting of the Hartford, Provi- 
dence and Fishkill railroad company held at Ston- 
ington on the 27th ult., the old directors were re- 
elected. The earnings from operations of road 
‘were for the year ending Ist June, 


1853.. be . - $69,629 52 
Year ending ist J une, ee Rg 60,119 04 


The annual report was ordered to be printed 
for the use of stockholders.. The work on the ex- 
tension is progressing favorably, and is expected to 
be opened for travel in the course of the present 
year. 

A meeting of the stockholders of the Philadel- 
phia, Wilmington and Baltimore railroad was held 
at Wilmington, June 30. It was voted almost una- 
nimously to accept the act of the legislature of 
Maryland, granting the company the right to build 
the bridge over the Susquehanna, and in order to 
raise the necessary funds, it was voted to adopt 
ihe plan suggested by the directors in ‘their circu- 
jar, of creating new stock at $40 per share. 

The earnings of the New Haven Railroad Com- 
vany for the month of June, 1853, amounted to 
$59,788 80, against $55 546 18 for the same month 
sn, 1852, showing an increase of $4,192 67. 

The receipts of the Milwaukie and Mississippi 
Railroad Company during the month of June, 1858 
smounted to $18,563 17, showing an increase over 
hose for May of about $4,000. 

The receipts of the Erie railroad for June show 
a fair gain upon those of June 1852: 


Ghey were...5 .0-. seeeaess - $362,748 90 
Fee MOG iwi sich bases oscew se pg ee cs 312,367 08 


Increase .4.. 66.6 sees eaee cee. os $50,881 82 
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nicl te ee WU = o Zi a 
Atlantic and St. Lawrence. .. Maine.|150 |1,417,587| 3,000,000) 4,649,392) 200,233)........ none} 95 
Androscoggin and Kennebec.. “ | 55 | 809,878 905,800) 1,994,429) 181,006)........ none} 80 
Kennebec and Portland...... “« | 72) 876,141) 800,000; 2,180,000] 133,338)........ none| 40 
Port., Saco and Portsmouth... “ | 51 /1,855,500| 123,884 1,459,384) 208,669}.... ....} 6 |100 
York and Cumberland,...... “ | 20 | 227,981) 291,200)In 15,694}........ none} 40 
Boston, “mary 2 and Montreal. N. H.| 98 1,649,270] ° 622,000) 2,540,217) 150,538} 79,659/none| 534 
Concord . seeuqeevsce “© | 85 {1,485,000} none. | 1 "485,000 805,805} 141,836/10 {108 
Oheshire ........s.s2 voce ee « | 54 12,078,625) | 720,900) 3,002,094) 287,768) 65,266) 5 |.... 
PORN. 05 bed addi 6.) | B2.18,.016, 684) 300.06.) oe ook 328, 782| 168 ‘075 5 | 58 
Manchester and Lawrence.... ‘“ | 24 | 717,548).........|..0. 2005. COP er) Coke 614) 99 
Nashua and Lowell..... .... . © | 16 | 600,000; none 651,214) 182,545} 51,518) 8 |108 
Portsmouth and Concord.. ai PRPs eee ore Gover Fee aed POs CREE none} ..+. 
Sullivan.. 6 TOBE pope iterfcrtei eri GTO SOD... che Meicae. none| 9 
Connecticut and ‘Passumpsic. . Vt. | 61 |1,097,600 550,000) 1,745, BIG ea fies ie 0 one| 464 
PUNE Si. 256k a8 ce. vale « 1120 /2 ‘435 '328 1,964,588)}......... 824,790) 165,840)\none| 35 
Vermont Central... .. utes OR 8,500,000 8,500,000|12,000,000).... 2... ).... 000. ..-| 178 
Vermont and Canada.... .... « | 47 |1,500,000)......... 1,500,000|Leased to|the Vt. Clent. |1024 
Western Vermont........’... “ | 51 | 892,000) 700,000)......... Recently jopened. |none}--.-- 
Vermont Valley ............ sR Aes dat Dahl legids tee See ee OTE PORT Cet ee none}... 
Boston and Lowell.......... Mass.| 28 |1,830,000)......... 1,995,249] 888,108} 180,881) 74¢|100 
Boston and Maine........... « | 83 |4,076,974| 150,000) 4,092,927] 659,001) 838,215) 7 {105 
Boston and Providence...... « | 53 |8,160,390| 390,000} 3,546,214) 429,484) 212,625) 6 | 88% 
Boston and Worcester. . * | 69 |4,500,000| 425,000) 4,845,967) 758,819) 331,296, 7 {1014 
Cape Cod branch.. ... © | 28} 421,295) 171,800} 638,906} 60,743] 30,056) 214) 40 
Connecticut River........... « | 52 1,591,100} 198,500) 1,801,946] 229,004) 72,028 5 | 574 
wee cane EERE Le « | 75 {2,850,000} 500,000) 3,120,891) 488,793} 241,017] 74¢| 95 
Pall River 5.0864 at ote “« | 42 11,050,000} none. | 1,050,000} 229,445) 99,589) 8 {107 
PMR 6. cvsccsd ceevesce « | 66 |8,540,000| 100,000) 8,638,673) 574,574| 232,787) 6 | 99% 
New Bedford and Taunton... “ | 20 | 500,000) none. 520,475] 164,230} 43,950) 74¢|117 
Norfolk County .. cesses | 26 | 547,015) 819,748) 1,245,927) 67,251] 28,415/none} 67 
ONE Gabe oss Sie cil wetsebia « | 45 11,964,070} 282 '300 2,293,534) 822,213) 101,510jnone| 864 
Taunton Branch............ « | 12 250,000! none. 307,136) 137,406) 24,899) 8 |.... 
Vermont and Massachusetts.. “ | 77 |2,140,536) 1,001,500) 3,203,383) 218,679} 18,648\none| 174 
Worcester and Nashua....... « | 45 |1,184,000} 171,210} 1,821,945) 162,109} 66;900) 414| 60 
Wrsterm:. .. 656. veediecee ss * 1155 |5,150,000) 5,819,520) 9,953,759/1 1339, ,873| 682,195) 614) 99% 
Stonington .... 2... ....0e00, BTN BOr) CSdsw ch i PGE LOU, ode COND IE dvd piets 504 
Providence and Worcester... “ | 40 {1,457,500} 300,000) 1,731,498) 253,690) 139,514) 6 |.... 
Dame ii esi TS A? Re Sh OPP ESTe PP EOS Are ren Cees th Ph 4 Ot AT Ree 10 |.... 
Hartford and New Haven.... ‘“ | 62 |3,000,000) 472,000)......... 600,408] 832,223/none/124 
Housatonic............. 0.6. 6: ARO “Petins oven bobid, des 2,500,000) 829,041; 168,902)none}.... 
Hartford, Prov. and Fishkill... ‘ | 50 |.....---|......08. In p eee ee none 
New London, Wil. and Palmer “ | 66 | 558,861) 800,000) 1,511,111) 114,410)........ rs ee 
New York and New Haven... “ | 61 |2,992,450) 1,641,000) 4,825,937) 814,714) 448,993) 7 (108 
Naugatuck ....:..06 ss0. wee. “« | 62 | 926,000) 440,000)......... bdicdipe léegs Cius e'sefeses 
New London and New Haven. “ | 55 | 750,500} 650,000} 1,380,610|Recently jopened. |none| 45 
Norwich and Worcester.. .... « | 54 (2,121,110) 701,600} 2,596,488} 267,561| 116,965) 444) 56% 
Albany and Schenectady..... N. Y.| 17 |1,000,000} 685,801) 1,774,584) 296,112) 164,448) 8 {146 
Buffalo and New York City.. “ | 91 | 900,000) 1,550,000) 2 550, 500 Recently jopened. |none}' 85 
Buffalo, Corning and N. York. “ {1382 |.......-]......08 Nui PRORTOR f0'.. 6. Soe de N eae none} 65 
Buffalo and Rockester....... « | 76 1,825,000) 184,903) 2,415,014) 619,976) 415,823)10 [182 
Buffalo and State Line....... “ | 69 | 879,636; 872,000) 1,921,270|Recently jopened. |....|130 
Canandaigua and Niagara F.. “ | 50 |.... ..--}..... eee In progres}... ....]..0. sees Josfeoed 
Canandaigua and Elmira..... “ | 47 | 425,509] 582,400) 987,627) 76,760) 89,860jnone| 68 
Cayuga and Susquehanna.. * | 85 | 687,000) 400,000) 1,070,786) 74, 241 23,496|none| ..+. 
Erie, (New York and Erie)... * 1464 |9,612,995| 24 003, 865/31 ,301 ,806/3,537, 7166/1 {691,623} 7 | 79% 
Hudson River........ tess +s 1144 |3,740,515) 7,046,895) 10,527 ,654 1,063,659 838,783|none| 724 
Harlem ...........seseees-  ‘ |180,/4,725,250) . 977,463] 6,102,935] 681,446) 324,494) 5 | 64% 
Long Island.... .... .... .... * | 95 |1,875,148) 516,246) 2,446,391) 205,068} 44,070jnone| 36 
Ogdensburgh (Northern)..... * 1118 {1,578,311) 2,780,760} 4,983,029] 435,845) 176,123)none; 42% 
Oswego and Syracuse........ “« | 85 | 850, 201,500} 607,803} 90,616). 43,609) 4 | 70 
Rochester and Syracuse..... * 1184 |5,182,990} 700,123) 6,016,778] 988,366) 549,824) 8 (154 
Rutland and Washington..... * | 60°} 850,000} 400,000) 1,250,000|Recently jopened. |....|..+» 
Saratoga and Washington.... “ | 41 | 899,800) 940,000) 1,832,945) 173,545) 135,017|none/ 30 
Syracuse and Utica..:...... ‘ | 58 |2,400,000| 126,000) 2,661,477) 616,918) 876,025)10 (182 
Troy and Rutland........... _ | 82 | 287,690) 100,000}, 329,577/Recently jopened. |....| 338 
Troy and Boston............  “ | 89 | 480,986) 700,000) 1,043,357|Recently jopened. |none}.... 
Utica and Schenectady.... .. “ 1 78 |4,124,000| none. | 4,093,273/1,029,774| 724,770)10 {195 
Watertown and Rome....... * | 96 |1,011,940} 650,000) 1,693,711] 225,152) 116,706) 8 /|109 
Camden and Amboy......... N. J. | 65 |1,600,000),........ 4,827,49°/1,988,285) 478,413)10 {160 
Morris and Essex........... “| 45 |1,022,420) 128,000) 1,220,325) 140,154) 80,851) 4 |.... 
New Jersey oss. 1.05 cece sees “ 1.81 }2,197,840) 476,000} 8,245,720) 603,942) 316,259)10 /148 
New Jersey Central........ . | 68 | 986,106) 1,500,000) 2,379,880; 260,899) 124, 74 81g) .... 
Cumberland Valley.......... Penn.| 56 {1,184,500 me 1,265,143) 118,617 76, 890} 5 |.... 
Erie and North East......... ‘| 20 |. 600,000)... 750,000|Recently opened. sees (125 
Harrisburgh and Lancaster... “ | 36 | 783, 1,609,494) 200,249) 106,932) 8 |.... 
Philadelphia and Reading.... “ | 95 /6,656,382/10, Rhy 141, ,987|2 480,626'1,251,987' 7 | 924 
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Railway Share List, i I ie eipiecpinniale ve S250 455 
Compe rom telat returns—crrecel ever] Wedesiay—on aper valuation of 8100. | amo i i862.- 2 eee wes a 21028966 
S) A i 
r ol oe » |2 : ot Cane) | 
a | 3 65 3 aj = The receipts of the Hindoon River “palloond for 
NAME OF COMPANY. | = 23 a ES |B | ‘S |themonth of June were........ .... $94,978 79 
a 3 bg g2 | S| 8 | g [Same month 1852... 0000 veo. vee :. 64827 78 
a I 3 |e. 
= 3 cs ra oS A = x Increase equal to 46 per. cent.... $30,161 06 - 
Philad., Wilmington and Balt. Penn.| 98 /3,850,000) 2,408,276) 6,813,889 "667,785 888,501; 5 | 71 | The business of the Sub-Treasury for the month 
Pennsylvania Central... .... 250 |9,768,153| 5,000,000 —— 1,943,827} 617,625|....|100° | past has been: 
Philadelphia and Trenton.... “ | 30 |..+. ceee[eeee cence cleeeecceee feces weeefeees sees -+++|*+++ |June 1, 1858, balance... ......... $6,642,381 31 
Pennsylvania Coal Co....... “| 47 Jecee weec|e wees eeeeteces eens lors RRO rape y oo a Yaa 
Bidtasees wel Obie. 53's 5. Ma. |881 /9,188,300) 9,827,128]19,542,807H1 825,569) 615,384) 7 | 7) | on account of Customs, ..-.-. ---- $8,867,165 86 
Washington branch.......... 38 {1,650,000}. ........ 1,650,000 } 0 t of Patent F 8,105 62 
Baltimore and Susquehanna.. “ | 57 |.......-|..0+. eee eee 418,673] 152,536]....| 42 De anecens ik Platine aanink 
Alexandria and Orange...... Va. | 65 |.... -.-- 2 dees eave In prog.  |...- eee] sees ence es hake NS unt of Fost-Uilice dep a7 246 64 
Manassas Gap eh le ince Bh tes “ 27 ) pane OTe wees sees In prog. sc eich 2 xd. bid ee aaa seca teens On nenmant abil « Sees coos woe cone 141 81 
Petersburgh... PTET teed a SCR,  ecblihis] «6th hea oh a oad Ene eden d bee enlaces okey hones unt of Miscellaneous....... 860 
Richmond and Danville ..... “ | 78 {1,872,824} 200,000lIn prog. |........|..2. -++- cese|eree Rye y= 
Richmond and Petersburgh.. “ = etre cove lp adds -sdbatetccn besa [eces ocanmpne neue eed?) mee 
Rich., Fred and Potomac.... “ B bo cie ecacle ctne Ceea hte dd Vick eoes Usk Mec diasumuges | SABRE eames aS ape 
Ne ned ants vone.< 40s « | 62 {1,828,722} 800,000|In prog. |........|.+---+-- secs [cee | POtad ese. cose ceee ones seen «++ $10,701,760 04 
Virginia Central............ « 1107 aye ‘ pre In prog. | 176,485) 74,902jnone)---- PAYMENTS. 
Virginia and Tennessee.... .. « | 60 |8,000, 500,000)In prog. |... .f-.)eeee wees none}---- | Treasury Drafts........ s+. sess: ; 
Winchester and Potomac..... « | 32 | 180,000}. 120,000} 416,532) 89,776)........ 12 |--++ |qransfer fete) BOP enact rte ee 
Wilmington and Raleigh..... N .C.\161 j1, 838, ,878| 1,134,698) 2,965,574 510,038| 153,898] 6 |---- Post office Drafts... <... ccc 00. 181 913 07 
Gheriatie and South Carolina. 8. C. Lp eae or pee bea disibs vbedes wlépabmees Cabs sees |eeee E 
reenville and Columbia..... ys ,004, O00In prog. joi. ccesbsees nace eaelosee 
South Carolina... ......-- : «jaa [8,858,840 8,000,000 7,002,896 1,900,717) "¢00,713) 7" 2s $201 008: © 
Georgia Central............. « 1191 |8,100, 806,187) 3,378,132} 945, 8,6 
Satin: SULIT « lent |ajo00,000) 1,214)... 9e4.4n4l 456,468] TH4|---.ly.n04 6G, bp telus of has ee 
Macon and Western... .... | « [101 |1,214,283] 168,000] 1,596,283] 296,584) 163,697) 9 |109 |"" 2. terest and Coupons. $32,239 69 
i Muscogee .. WE TE foccc cccchesve cece -|IM prog. |..e. cess} eens cone -+++|*+** | By appropriations “*""*" 4 378"798 00 
Wilmington and Manchester.. “ |....|......-. edeccaces Ot . Fenees qsahecks. ones cece dedeg fe ee Pee ths 
Southwestern............... « | 60 | 586,887) 150,000) 748,525] 129,895) 71,535) 8 |---- Tots! $1 410 988 59 ‘ 
Alabama and Tennessee River Ala.| 55 |........|.....++.. DR SEER ERE eee es vedi foeee payments... een 0126 5B 
Memphis and Charleston..... " ho Hag nn 400,000|In prog. |... sees eeee coos seen |eeee petteteoitin: 2 , 
Mobile and Ohio............ " IOI cceoicisope Th FOR, |. Pododisic cab corisiteen cece foewe 
Montgomery and West Point. “ | 88 | 688,611)......... 1,830,960 178,542} 76,079| 8 |..-- Balanes,.---+-+ are se0r.s0 $1,400,862 01 
POD «svc once amas ude oe Diba OOF iin vag], voce cccshcsess sons beens. sda) rose secs .+.|+++. | Receipts for Customs in the year end- 
East Tennessee and Georgia..Tenn.| 80 | 835,000} 6541,000)In prog. |.... ....|.-++ e+e. seseeeee | ing June 80, 62............+.- $28,910,527 22° 
Nashville and Chattanooga... ‘ {125 |2,093,814| 850,000/In prog. |.... ....|-.++ ++. -+++}e+es | Receipts for Customs in the year end- 
Covington and Lexington.... Ky. |.--- (1,480,000) 900,000)In prog. |........|.--.-..- cedefecce |. SQ SUMS OD, BB io. wo ce cscs pecs 38,738,627 79 
- Frankfort and Lexington..... th eS SER “Ree P 87,421] 44,250)....| 75 
Dsthsete wk Draskenth. 56 OF ii oa cc id binge <cnnsLaaicie covddsnas nencdepenegen sevd}ooes Increase in 1858............. $9,827,627 79 
Maysville and Lex‘ngton..... OA isnul uk tedeccs's co0s Tie BAN. Feces cucsfocus duce vece|eeee | Total Funds on hand......... $8,801,102 7 
Cleveland and Fitisburgh.... Ohio.|100 |1,239,454| 1,371,000} 2,963,756] 194,429) 123,306) 6 /103 The commerce of the port of New York in June 
Cleveland, Painesv. and Ash.. “ | 71 |.... 6... [eces cece s[ecees cece |eeee csceleeee cee weee[oes> 19953 was: 
Cleveland and Columbus..... « {135 |3,027,000 408,200 8,655,000} 777,798) 483,483)12 132 4 3 
Columbus, Piquaand Indiana. “ |...-|..-- -++-|eees arrre In prog. |.+-- cece] sees wees eteeleese ARRIVALS FROM FOREIGN PORTS. 
Columbus and Lake Erie..... ed ad Ree. 0 vans Cheldees wouauhénse #epeloass Uaus edee feces Tans 
Cincinnati., Ham. and Dayton “ | 60 {1,694,000} 906,000) 2,600,000) 321,793] 200,967|..../115 | 16 Steamships.... .......22 ceee sees cece 30,084 
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Indianapolis and Bellefontaine “ | 83 |........|. 0... -++s ) . ieee. cakehaiess TT LLla, | (8 Swedish... sees sees cone ceee ene | 1,156 
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) Work, for. the fiscal year ending 


yg PS Slee ‘ss0s°s 2,986,000 
Lite SEE 2,122,000 
October ..5,.... .... 4... 2452000 1 

is a inane dns ooh poe 
December 





810,000 5,084 
ber............... 1,180,000 5,668,000 
- emaery.ss. 5s edad quad th 148,000 2,869,000 
Maron 5.0 Seo rere "592/000 Gia v0 

April..............0.02. 767000 200, 
Maye. s.. ...2.....+, 2,162,000 — 1,885,000 
June.. weee toy 264, ree 
By NT SS ooo rte $21,125,000 $87,278,000 

Decreased export....... 16,148,000 ms 

$37,278,000 


Comparative deposits of Gold Dust at Philadelphia 
Sor the fiscal year ending June 30. 


1852-8. 1851-2. 
July.... $8,200,000 $3,127,000 
ee eee «se». 2,675,000 4,049,000 
Sept.... 4,254,000 . 3,951,000 
Sinambase> oa nb. i660. aucun 4,140,000 4,744,000 
nite btercuae ok ss cetn 7,260,000 5,490,060 
SN GSIG cbs pasa wane wane 8,330,000 5,838,000 
JAN... 2. sees ceee cess wees» 4,962,000 4,162,000 
February... tee sees ceee cess 3,049,000 3,010,000 


March.. een ac 
‘April... - shee cece ceseses 4,766,000 3,091,000 





May.... ...0.... e+. +s. 4,866,000 4,836,000 
DUNG oon coe voce cece oe 4044000 6,689,000 
Manges: sone - $55,580,000 $51.879,000 


Increase 1852-3... ........ 602. +60. 4,701,000 


$55,580,000 
Comparative exports of Domestic Produce from the 


th & New York, for the fiscal year ending 
ne 

Tuly..... 00. «+. «+ ~ $2,966,000 $3,188,000 
August..... +. eee 2,841,000 8,260,000 
September........ ...... 8,289,000 .2,594,010 
SRLRAL ude Reee seus’ scesh 3,498,000 2,702,000 
BT UMS babs Bese voce ote - 8,529,000 — 2,452,000 
OB a Riss Wee iG SR 2,948,000 2,512,000 
RET 65 6.0 oss 0's neievnes 2,995,000 2,419,000 
February « sees see» 8,825,000 3,353,000 
Miia cinpe s00s oses.00 4,705,000 4,313,000 
April «. +e. 4,224,000 4,244,000 
May......... «see. 4,166,000 4,250,000 
Junhe....... = 5,057,000 — 8,566,000 





Total dom. prod. ... $43,013,000 $38,853,000 


Ohio and Mississippi Railroad. 

At the recent annual meeting of the stockhold- 
ers of this company, the following geotionen have 
been chosen directors: 

James (. Hall, Thos. Philips, Charles Stetson, 
Richard W. Keys, Charles D. Coffin, John Slevin, 
John Baker, Nathaniel Wright, Charles W West, 
H. H. Goodman, George W. Cochran, Eden B. 
Reeder, Cincinnati. Abner T. Ellis, Samuel 
Judah, William J. Hebberd, Cyrus M. Allen,— 
Vincennes. Thomas Gaff, Jobin Cobb, Aurora, 
Hagaman Tripp, Verno®, (Ia.) Richard A. Clem- 
ents, Washington, (Ia.). M. W.. Shields, Brown- 
* stown, (Ta.) 

At a meeting for organization, Hon, A. T, Ellis 
was unanimously re-elected, and after some re- 
marks upon the present prosperity of thecompany 
and the duties which called him back’ to Vincen- 
nes, tendered his resignation, which was accepted, 
and complimentary resolutions passed. James C. 
Hall was then unanimously elected President for 
the ensuing year. H,, H, yep corpse 
Chas; D, Coffin, Solicitor. 








Comparative, Export of specie from the. Port.of New 





The Slip Cast Iron 
As much interest is manifested oS railroad 


| managers in ‘the merits of this important improve- 
)| ment, and as its success depends, as much as 


doés that of the wrought iron tire, upon an excel- 
lence of-material and tinninfacture, we propose to 


000| give some hints as to how these desirable requi- 


‘sites may be secured. 

Tt is well known that no part of the material of 
railroads is subject to more severe wear than the 
surface of the wheels of the cars and engines. 
This arises from the constantly recurring blows 
against the rails npon each point in the circumfer- 
ence of the wheel. Toendure this the material 
of the surfaces of the wheels must be sound and 
strong, and to give a good guarantee of the pos- 
session of these qualities it should possess, as it 
will when earned a reputation for reliability. The 
Lowmor and the Bowling companies have secur- 
ed a reputation for their manufactures by fur- 
nishing an article constantly the same and always 
reliable, Their processes of manufacture are estab- 
lished and are not experimental: their men are 
practised to each operation of the manufacture of 
iron, and the consequence is that the purcha- 
ser can predict with certainty the success of any 
of their manufactures. No one inordering 
a set of wrought tires would send to the 
nearest rolling mill as very few domestic tires, 
whatever they may be in special instances, are 
found tostand constant service. The insufficiency 
of domestic tires does not arise from any inability 
of our arriving at perfection in their manufacture, 
but from the fact that the process by which one 
good tire, orset of tires, has been made has not 
been perseveringly repeated in each succeeding 
tire. 

Railroad superintendents and master mechanics 
know well enough what are the consequences of 
iron, or bad working, intires. Splitting, unequal 
wearing, bursting, &c., are predictable results. 

So it is with the cast iron tire. It has merits 
of economy in use and maintenance. ‘Service,and 
safety are afforded by its use, and for freight en- 
gines especially, it is very doubtful, if a more re- 
liable material can be found. But it requires a 
strong, tough iron, of uniform character, such as 
would be selected for the most important purpos- 
es. The practice of working up old castings along 
with pig iron, from any ow all quarters, would 
leave the manufactured product in the same cir- 
cumstances as would ybe had by the domestic 
wrought tire, made from scrap, or any ordinary 
metal answering to the denomination of iron. The 
process of casting tires and wheels, requires the 
most practiced hand for melting, pouring and chil- 
ling, and none can claim a perfect knowledge of 
this important part of iron founding, except where 
it.has been derived from long experience. 

The establishment of Bush and Lobdell, at Wil- 
mington, Del., possesses peculiar advantages in 
this respect, for the production of chilled wheels 
and tires.. Having long ago completed the most 
successful chilled wheel, and having maintained a 
constant reputation for the manufacture of asupe- 
rior article, they are certain of the success of their 
work. The partners of the firm having together 
the ‘best knowledge and the largest experience in 
the selection. of iron and the processes of conver- 
sion into wheels, are enabled also to insure the 
success of their work without trial of it. When 








| an ageney for the sale of the slip tire from the 


works of these makersshall be established in Cin- 
cinnati, as it soon will be, our Western railroad 
men will have the advantage of the guarantee of 
“the best tire for driving wheels of freight en- 
gines. ” 





‘Paterson Locomotives. 

The completion of a new locomotive, ofsuperior 
design and construction, at the shops of Danforth, 
Cooke & Co, Paterson, N. J., was the occasion of 
an agreeable entertainment, given, on Saturday 
last, by that firm to their workmen. The work- 
men, numbering five hundred, proceeded from 
Paterson in an extra train, drawn by one of Dan- 
forth, Cooke & Co’s. magnificent engines, to Jersey 
City, where they repaired to the Hudson House, the 
place assigned for their meeting. As it was our 
fortune to be present, and to have an opportunity 
for an examination of the work, whose completion 
was the event of this spirited celebration, we will 
give a description of the engine for the benefit of 
the large number of our readers who are interest- 
ed in the construction of locomotives. 

The engine is called the “Governor Williamson,” 
and was built for the New Jersey railroad and 
Transportation Company. 

It is outside connected, has 15 inch cylinders, 
20 inch stroke, 6 feet driving wheels, and a center 
bearing truck. The frame is solid, with pedestals 
welded on, and provided with tightening wedges 
for taking up the wear of the driving axle boxes. 

The boiler is 45 inches diameter, and has 129 
two-inch copper tubes, 11 feet 6 in. long. The fur- 
nace is 4 feet 2 inches long, 3 ft. 4in. wide, and 4 
ft. 6 in: deep. 

The valve motion is that of the shifting link, 
made of wrought iron, and having all its joints 
and wearing surfaces case-hardened. The arms 
of the lifting shaft are welded on. The link mo- 
tion has been adjusted to equalize the admission 
of steam, for both strokes of the piston, with great 
accuracy. There are five notchés in the front 
half of the circle or guide for the reversing lever. 
On the first of these the steam is cut off at 173 


inches of the stroke, each way; on the second at: 


15 inches, on the third at 1244 inches, on the 4th 
at 10 inches, and on the fifth at 8 inches of both 
strokes. The steam ports are 14 inches by 114 
inches. ‘ 

The tires are of Lowmoor iron; the spark ar- 
rester is of Radley & Hunter’s patent. The shell 
of the fire-box is covered with sheet brass, plan- 
ished in a beautiful manner. The cylinder sides 
and ends, and the steam chests are also protected 
by planished sheet brass covers. ‘The domes are 
of beautiful design, having symmetrical mould- 
ings, and are wholly covered with brass. The for- 
ward dome has a globular top, on which is perch- 
ed a large gilt eagle. The engineer’s house, or 
“cab,” is beautifully grained in imitation of oak, 
and has light columns between the windows, 
(which are Gothic,) with gilded bases and cap- 
itals. 

The whole frame, boiler braces, spring straps, 
and equalizing levers are all planed and polished, 
in the style of the best “outside work.” The braces 
which secure the fire-box to the frame are “ex- 
pansion braces,” fitted with much care, and al- 
low the boiler to expand, without strain, when 
heated. This is a very useful arrangement. 

The tender is mounted ontwotrucks of 4 wheels 
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each, and contains 1500 gallons of water. 


beautifully painted and ornamented. 


it il 


This engine is constructed throughout of the}for several years, They have established a style 
best materials to be had, as are all of the engines of engines which has been the model for many of 


built at these works. 


The workmanship is eztra,| the builders at the east. They are now building 


there being much in extent and perfection of finish|at the rate of eight engines per month, 


which is not generally met with upon locomotive 


work. 


Union Works, South Boston. Seth Wilmarth> 
Proprietor. Lately enlarged, and can build two to 


We would recommend such of our readers as|three engines per month. Mr. Wilmarth has built 
can have an opportunity, to see this piece of me-|many of the finest and quickest express engines on 


chanism, believing that they will say with us that, 
taking into consideration the symmetry of its de- 


the Hudson River and other roads. 
Globe Works, South Boston. John Souther and 


sign, the beauty and perfection of its workman-|Co. Proprietors. Can build two or three engines 
ship, and the taste with which it is finished and|per month. 


ornamented, it is doubtful if it has been surpass- 


Taunton Locomotive Manufacturing, Co. Taun- 


ed, if ever it has been equalled, in the United|ton, Mass. W. W. Fairbanks, Agent. This esta- 


States. 


blishment ranks among the finest and best arranged 


Another point which deserves attention is, the|in New England or elsewhere. The Taunton com- 
very favorable proportions of this engine in the|pany have done much to establish a good style of 
features of evaporative power and communicating | engines, and their engines have also been extreme- 


capacity. 


Very few of the first class express en-|ly successful in their performance. Mr. P. I. Per-" 


gines of the English roads have received more|rin draughtman and Mr. B. F. Slater, the former 
liberal allowance of boiler and furnace room, or|foreman, have done much towards producing this 
more ample steam passages than the “Governor|result. The Taunton company can turn out three 


Williamson.” 


In this country the practice in the|engines per month. 
construction of passenger engines has been to al- 


William Mason and Co. Taunton, Mass. These 


low much less of these elements of locomotive|gentlemen have only lately commenced the manu- 


power. 


facture of locomotives, but Mr. Mason’s reputation 


Messrs, Danforth, Cooke & Co. have very con-|has long been established as a skilful machinist in 
venient and complete works for filling large orders| other departments. 


for locomotives. 


They have prepared themselves 
and have shown their ability, for executing first-|have built several Locomotives. 


Corliss, Nightingale & Co. of Providence, R. I. 
They have en- 


class work. Their Mr. Cooke was for many years|deavored to make some practical changes in the 
the foreman of Messrs. Rogers, Ketchum & Gros-|construction of engines, and have made many ex- 


venor’s works. 


An account of a large performance of one of 


periments with this view. 
Rogers, Ketchum and Grosvenor of Paterson 


their freight engines will be found in another part|N. J." This establishment is among the oldest and 


of the present number of our paper. 





Locomotive Establishments. 


largest in the United States. It may probably be 
said that Thomas Rogers, the managing partner, 


The business of building Locomotives forms, at|has done more than any builder in thejcountry to 
the present time, an important branch of man-|improve the style and construction of American 


ufacturing industry. 


The demand for engines| Locomotives. 


His engines are models of beauty, 


consequent upon the construction of so many new|Strength and speed. The whole number of hands 
roads is taxing every shop to its utmost capacity,|°™Ployed is obout eight hundred, of which half, 
and very many shops have contracts extending to|4t least, are employed in the locomotive depart- 


deliveries a year or more ahead. Old establish-|™ent. 


This establishment has been the parent of 


ments are extending their works and increasing|‘hree other fine shops now doing a large business 
their force, while new establishments are erecting|in the same town. Capacity of shop seven engines 


in many parts of the country. 


The following is|P€T month. 
believed to give a pretty full list of all the esta- 


New Jersey Locomotive and Machine Co. Pater- 


blishments, devoted to this business, in the United|son, N. J. James Jackson, President ; John Brandt, 


States, 


superintendent.! This large establishment was 


Where the writer has a personal knowledge of|originally started by Swinburne, Smith and Co. 
the establishments he has made some remarks|and was soon after incoporated under the manage- 


upon their business, character of work, capacity 
etc. 


ment of William Swinburne, formerly the princi- 
pal superintendent of Roger’s‘shop. The present 


Portland Locomotive Works, Portland, Maine—|manager, John Brandt, organized and controlled 


J.C, Churchill, Treas. John Sparrow, Supt. 


Amoskeag Manufacturing Co, Manchester, N. H. 


for several years the motive power of the Erie Rail 
Road, and has established the success of the N. J. 


0. W. Bayley, Agent. Build two to three engines|L. and M. Co. since his connection with them by 


per month. 
Lowell Machine Shop. Lowell Mass. W: A, Burke, 


Supt. This company are adding to their works,} 


building truly first class work. Capacity of shop 
two to three engines per month. 


William Swinburne, Paterson N. J. Mr. Swicbuene 


and will be enabled to: complete three to four en-|has a large and extremely convenient establish- 


gines per month. 
Essex Co’s Works, Lawrence, Mass. Gordon Mc. 


Kay, Agt. Charles Hastings, draughtsman and de- 


ment, upon the line of the Union Rail Road. 
Capacity of shop, two to three engines per month. 
Danforth, Cooke and Co. Paterson N. J. This 


signer. This company :have built many superior|is an extension of the firm and business of 


engines and can build three to four per month. 


Charles Danforth and Co. cotton machinists and 


Boston Locomotive Wk’s, Boston, Mass. Holmes} manufacturers. Mr. John Cooke, the manager of 
Hinkley, President; D, F. Child, Treasurer. This|the locomotive shop was for avveral years the prin- 






















a|the’ best class of work. This es ser is wel 
stocked With excellent tools and has already fin- 
ished some superb engines Capacity of shop two to 
three engines per month. 

Richard Norris & ‘Son, Philadelphia; successors — 
to the firm of Norris, Brothers. Their establish- 
ment has been recently enlarged and is now doing . 


a large business. Number of engines’ built by 


William Norris, Norris ‘Brothers, and Richard 


‘Norris and Son, since their commencement, 650. 


Capacity of shop eight per month. 

M. W. Baldwin, Philadelphia. Mr. Baldwin’ sshops 
are large and his reputation as a builder has been 
established for many years. 

New Castle Manufacturing\Company, New Cas- 
tle, Del. “Andrew C. Gray; President; William H. 
Dobbs, superintendent. 

Ross Winans, Baltimore, Md. Mr. Winans has a 
large and fine establishment and has done a large 
business for many years. Mr. Winans deserves 
great credit for his exertions for the successful im- 
provement of the coal engine. His engines are 
now burning Anthracite and Bituminous coal upon 
some of the largest roads in the country. Their 
success is fixed and certain and their use has become 
general. 

A. W. Denmead & Son, Baltimore, Md. 

Murray and Hazlehurst, Baltimore, Md. 

Smith and Perkins, Alexandria, Virginia. This 
firm are extending their works to build three en- 
gines per month. Mr, Perkins was for many years 
the Master of machinery of the Baltimore and Ohio 
railroad, and built some of the most successful 
and economical coal engines upon that road.. His 
“slip tire” and “heater” have been of great 
value wherever introduced. All the tools in this 
shop are of the best patterns, made at the North. 

Wm. Eitenger & Co., Richmond, Va, 

Schenectady Locomotive Works, Schenectady, 
N.Y. John Ellis, Agent; Walter. McQueen, Sup- 
erintendent. Mr, MeQueen was the designer of 
the fine engines built. by.Wilmarth, and the Lo- 
wéll Machine Shop, for the Hudson River rail- 
road. 

Cuyahoga Steam Furnace Company, Cleveland, 
Ohio. W. B. Castle, Secretary. . E.. T. Sterling, 
Superintendent. Mr. Rogers is the efficient fore- 
man of this establishment, and we are informed 
that he has contributed much towards a good class 
of engines for the western market. 

Harkness, Moore & Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Niles & Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

H. and F. Blandy, Zanesville, Ohio, 

The above establishments are all in operation, 
many of them having been at work for a number 
of years. Among the shops in progress are the 
following— 

One in Jersey City, N. J. This is a large estab- 
lishment, and is progressing quite rapidly. Mr. 
Breese, of the former firm of Breese and Elliot, is, 
we believe, engaged in it. Mr. Gould from the 
Hudson River railroad, is to have charge of the 
shop. 

A large establishment is building at Trenton, 
N. J. 

A.. L, Grier, Esq., of Covington, Ky., is com- 
mencing the manufacture of locomotives. . 

‘GC. Cooper and company, of Mt. Vernon, Ohio, 
are alsoen upon this business. 





‘Very many shave built engines for their 








‘ 


company havy , their road \with engines 
built at their own shops under the care of Mr. G. 
8. Griggs. The Western railroad of Massachu-, 
setis, have had some very fine express engines 
built at their Springfield shop by Mr. Wilson Ed- 
dy. . The Reading road are having ten large coal- 
burning freight. engines built this year at their 
shops in Reading, under the care of Mr. Jas. Mil- 
holland, The Baltimore and Ohio company are 
now having several engines built. at their Mount 
Clare shop, under the directionof Mr.8. J. Hayes, 
Mr. Hayes is an experienced machinist and fully 

understands the value of the system of j improve- 
- ments which the Balt. and Ohio company ‘have 
adopted for their motive power. 

There are probably no less than one thousand 
locomotives built yearly by the shops now in op- 
eration, sufficient to stock from three to four thou- 
sand miles of road. From ten to fifteen thousand 
tons of cast iron, and the same amount of wrough. 


"+ fron, anda large amount of other stock are used 


* by these establisuments for this yearly production. 

The payments for labor alone must reach $2,- 

000,000 yearly, while the finished products are va- 
lued at $7,800,000. 


Galena and Chicago Union Railroad. 
Earnings, Etc.—From the report of N. K. 
Towner, Esq., Secretary of the Operating Depart- 
ment of the Galena and Chicago Union Railroad, 
we are’ enabled to present our readers with a 
tabularstatement of the earnings of the road for 
the fiscal year ending May 1, 1853: 
Passengers. Freight, Mails, &c. Total. 








May..... ..$15,408 03 $16,820 45 $31,728 48 
June...... 17,318 46 25,911 66 48,225 12 
July....... 18,980 95 20.978 68 84.954 68 
August.... 16,608 67 28,555.18 40,158 85 
September. 20,766 78 85,264.95 56,081 68 
October.... 22,908 17 35,908 88 58.712 00 
November.. 15,187 84 31,664 60 49,802 04 
December.. 12,484 08 26,271 27 88,705 85 
January... 11,010 29 21,662 02 32,672 31 
Februaay.. 11,458 89 14,245 84 25,699 23 
March..... 75,559 06 12,667 53 28,226 59 
April...... 19,885 88 16,746 05 36,631 93 
»Totals.. ..$192;461 05 281,087 16 478,548 21 


The number of passengers carried on this road 
for the year, was 140,016. The lowest number 
inone month was 9 ‘127, in February, and the 
highest 14,661, in October. 

The expense of running the road was as fol- 
lows : 


Locomotive services"***........ 2... $15,459 33 
Train Te TT ET ee 7,124 47 
Station Poth: mathe Oba naeh Shai 42,504 69 
Locomotive en ee cant shoe. ante 7,906. 89 
ae PY a eateeae Senco tne 12,711 44 
1 Track Mets RYT he eee 29,829 87 
Building “ dUdeasee . 183 13 
PR on sa:ks ab.ner <.n00e 98 e0-deenisaee.t 42,490 10 
_ Oil and (al oay ARN 5,758 52 
Printing and ~ogsguah abh been vance 1,052 36 
Loss and damage .. gece covccce OS ae BO 
Memeeiel Pi. ive iii 9,119 25 
Incidentals. .... Clank VeEn saddens 10, 387 41 


Motal..... cess cece cece veee «eee $187,896 89 
Tae number of miles run by locomotives was 
202,958: Theearnings per mile run were 238.5, 
and the expenses per mile run, 92.3. 
A comparison of earnings for the years 1853 
and 1852; exhibits the following : 
1853. 1852. 
Passengers.... .... $192,461 05 $85,176 15 
Mails............. 8,19040° , 4,086 28 
Freight :./. ....... 272,406 16 -- 121,805 24 


Totals... .»..$478,057 61 211,067 67 





Tas cecil bi hntde nele ten oe $261,989 94 

A comparison of the operatiag expenses ef eight 
New England roads, viz.: Western; Boston and 
Worchester, Bvston and Maine, Fitchburghi East- 
ern, Boston and Lowell, Boston and Providence, 
Land Old Colony—with the Galena and Chicago, 


ves the following result : 
G de Eight N. Gal: & 


E. roads. Ch. R. 
Comparative cost of maintenance of 
way, per mile run.... 145 14.3 
Cost of repairs of engines 
and cars, per mile run 13.7 10.1 
Cost of both, per mile 
. 28.2 24.4 


Cost of carrying one pas- 

senger or one ton of 

freight one mile..,.... 14 1.2 
Useful effect or number , 

of passengers or tons 

carried per mile run... 54.1 73.7 
Cost of all the work done, 

per cent. of the gross 


SON hs debe cuales 50,5 39.5 


Equipment of Locomotives, 

It is an interesting inquiry to locomotive build- 
ers to know the increase of locomotive equipment 
upon trunk lines, consequent upon the opening of 
“feeders” or branch lines. A certain proportion 
of the business of all roads is local, and a large 
part of the business of most roads is through, or 
such as is thrown upon it from other lines which 
form its “feeders.” Suppose there are four lines 
of railroad, each of one hundred miles, forming 
together one line from a large city to four hundred 
miles distant in the country. Suppose the busi- 
ness of each section of one hundred miles to be 
the same as the rest, and to require for its local 
accommodation two freight and two passenger 
trains daily each way, each train being supposed 
of a length equal to the capacity of the engine to 
draw it. Allowing the passenger engines to run 
one hundred miles, and the freight engjnes fifty 
miles, daily, there are required twelve engines, 
besides spare engines, on the division farthest 
from the city. The next division, having its own 
business in addition, and doing the through busi- 
ness ot the “upper road,” will require 24 engines, 
the next, 86 engines, and the road running into 
the city 48 engines. So we see that there is an 
arithmetical mean in the increase of locomotive 
power, for every mile run in approaching the prin- 
cipal receiving and delivering terminus. As our 
railroad returns do not distinguish between busi- 
ness from their own and from other roads, it is 
difficult to state the actual increase of motive pow- 
er on old roads consequent upon the, opening of 
new ones. Our builders can, however, readily un- 
derstand that the opening of every important line 
at the South and West requires not only its own 
equipment, but throws an additional business, 
which must be met by additional equipment, on 
other roads connecting with it. Roads are not 
built now-a-days merely to accommouate an al- 
ready existing business, but to create a business 
which shall extend over the entire country. 

The concord Rail Road, in New Hampshire has 
about the proportion of orie locomotivef for every 
three miles of its length. The Nashua and Lowell 
road, below it, has one to every two miles, while 








the Boston and Lowell road, the recipient of the 


'|business from most of the upper toads, has nearly 





one engine for every mile. . The Cheshire road 
has one engine to every four miles, the Fitchburg 
road below it has nearly one engine for every two 
miles of its main line. The Western Railroad has 
1 engine to every 234 miles. The Boston and Wor- 
cester road has one engine to every two miles. Of 
the Central line of New York, the Albany and 
Schenectady has one to every twomiles, the Utica 
and Schenectady one toevery three miles, the Syra- 
cuse and Utica one to every three miles, the Ro- 
chester and Syracuse one to every three and one 
sixth miles, and the Buffalo and Rochester one to 
every four and one half miles. 





Comparison of Whole Chilled Driving 
Wheels with Chilled Tires. 


Since the established success of the chilled tire - 
upon several of the southern roads, there have 
been largely introduced whole chilled driving 
wheels, upon many roads at the north and else- 
where. The chilled wheel presents the same sur- 
face, and has the same characteristics of safety, 
durability and adhesion. But its application and 
maintenance are attended with far greater expense 
than with the removable tire, so much so, that it 
may be positively asserted that the removable tire 
is the only economical application of the chilled 
surface. 

The chilled tire costs as much more at the out- 
set as by the extra expense of fitting and securing 
the tire. But the wheel center never breaks, and 
is always ready to receive new tires when needed, 
so that the labor of boring a set of tires and secu- 
ring them, on the one hand, is the only charge to 
be compared with the expense of taking out an 
entire set of drivers, losing the fitting of the wheels, 
crank pins, &c., on the other hand. 

To renew the whole wheel is equivalent to throw- 
ing away one half of the material as good as new, 
and the entire loss of the labor expended in fitting 
the wheels, turning and fitting crank pins, replac- 
ing the wheels, re-setting valves, etc. It is well 
known that a set of crank pins are not worn out 
when the tires come to be renewed, especially 
where the pins have been case-hardened, or faced 
with steel. On the Baltimore engines, with short 
crank pirs without brasses, the wear of the pins 
at one time equalled the wear of the tires. But 
the Baltimore and Ohio road adopted the plan of 
case-hardening the crank pins, and Winans welded 
a sheet of steel around the pins for hisengines, and 
turned the journal therein. So that even in these 
circumstances of severe wear the crank pins of 
the Baltimore engines now outwear three sets of 
tires. 

The security of the slip tire is complete, when it 
is held upon a conical surface by hook-headed 
bolts passed sideways through the rim, the body 
of the bolt lieing in the wheel center. This is the 
general method of applying the chilled tire, and is 
now in use on more than 800 wheels, and gives the 
most entire satisfaction. Its tendency is to work 
the tire, if anything, farther and farther upon the 
wheel by long use; if the taper of the rim of the 
wheel does not exceed one-half an inch in: the 
whole diameter, for the width of the rim. 

The great merits of the tire are its simplicity 
entire safety and expedition of renewal; by all of 
which it relieves the men engaged with the engine 
from a great deal of trouble, and saves the road a 





great deal of expense. The wheels are turned and 








- the tires are bored by gauges, so that tires can be 
bored at any time and kept on hand ready for 
immediate application. 

The following comparative statements of expen- 
ses of renewing the wheel and the tire is made up 
from th : estimates of the master of machinery of 
the’ Baltimore and Ohio road, and refers to a set of 
eight 43 inch wheels, as used on the engines ofthat 
road. This statement shows the comparative loss 
of time and expense by detaining the engine, as 
estimated by him. 

EXPENSES FOR RENEWING EIGHT CHILLED WHEELS. 





7752 Ibs. castings..,...... ....@ 23 cts. $193.80 
124 lbs. bands for hubs.... .... 846“ .. 4.36 
Boring out wheels......... see. eee eee 21.00 
Banding hubs of wheels.... .......++ sees 12.00 
820 Ibs, of crank pins.........@ 34 cts... 11.20 
Turning ditto.... .... ceccsevee covse tees . 13.75 
Forging crank pinS.... ..... 04+ coos eeee 12.00 
Grinding crank pins into wheels.......:.. - 8.00 
Chipping key ways and drawing on wheels 23.20 
Painting wheels... .... cee. eee cone voee 8.00 
Fitting in counterbalances...........-.-- 6,00 
9 days labor, by two men, at $1.62, and 10.87 
o eae eS TR ec 68 : 

Detention of engine six pays, at $5....... 30.00 

$349.18 
EXPENSE FOR RENEWING THE SAME SET FOR SLIP 

TIRES. 

4860 Ibs. of tires.... .... ....at 23¢ cts.. $109.00 
60 © WOMB. wcccccccces 38. Flu OR 
Boring out tires............. © Ri ce saan 16.00 
Labor in putting on tires..............-. 6.00 
Detention of engine one day...........-- 5.00 


140.80 
To this add one-third expense ofa set of 
crank pins, as being the proportion due 
to each renewal, say 


eeee eee eee ew eee 


$155.80 
Showing a saving of $193.88 for each renewal. 





New Works. 
The Practical Meohanics’ Journal, June, 1853. 
-( Republication.) 

The Practical Draughtsman’s Book of Industrial 
Design, and Machinists’ and Engineers’ Drawing 
Companion. Translated from the French of Ar- 
mengaud, Brothers and Amouroux, by Wm. John- 
son, Editor of the Practical Mechanics’ Journal. 

We have received the June numbers of the a- 
bove works from the Publishers, Messrs. Stringer 
& Townsend, of this city. The former work, al- 
ways progressive and practical, is useful to engi- 
neers, machinists, architects, builders, and to ma- 
ny other classes of scientific and practical men. 

The latter work, the republication of the Eng- 
lish translation of the Armengauds, is of very great 
value to students of mechanical drawing. It is a 
monthly quarto of sixteen pages, having 5.copper 
plates, each of a double page size, devoted to the 
construction of forms of the most useful descrip- 
tion. — 

We can only give the authors’ appreciation of 
the subject of Industrial Design, with the remark 
that they have treated it ina style which shows 
no loss of importance at their hands. 

“Industrial Design is destined to become a uni- 
versal language ; for in our material age of rapid 
transition from abstract, to applied, science—in 
the midst of an extraordinary tendency towards 
the perfection of the means of conversion, or 
manufacturing production—it must soon pass cur- 
rent in every land. It is, indeed, the medium be- 


tween thought and execution ; by it alone can the] of 
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genius of conception convey its meaning to the 
skill which executes—or suggestive ideas become 
living, practical realities. It is emphatically the 
exponent of the projected works of the Practical 
Engineer, the Manufacturer and the Builder ; and 
by its aid only is the Inventor enabled to ex- 
press his views before he attempts to realize 
‘them. ‘ me ’ 

The work will be completed in12monthly parts 
at 8746 cents each. 


A Veteran Engineer. 

Mr. Leonard Crossman has been employed in 
running locomotives on the Boston and Providence 
railroad for nineteen years. The first trip with lo- 
comotives, from Boston to Dedham, was made in 
June, 1834, and Mr. C. commenced running in the 
August following. His first engine was the old 
“Whistler,” an.imported engine of Stephenson’s 
construction. With this and with the “Philadel- 
phia,” a Norris engine, he for a long time ran the 
steamboat train over the Providence road. Dur- 
ing this long service, Mr. Crossman has never met 
with any accident resulting in the death of a pas- 
senger. We rode up to Boston with him a few 
days since, and were mnch interested in -his reci- 
tal of some of his early reminiscences of locomotive 
engiveering. At one time he was running a freight 
train down “Sharon Hill,” and in attempting to 
“brake up” the brake fell upon the track. There 
were then no brakes upon any of the freight cars, 
and he could only reverse his engine to stop the 
train from getting under too much headway. He 
attempted this, when the reversing rod broke 
loose, and the engine and train rushed headlong 
down the grade. He stuck at his post, and after 
running a few miles and approaching a slight rise 
in the opposite direction, the train stopped. 

The old “Whistler” was, as late as last Janua- 
ry, in the company’s old engine house at “India 
point,” in Providence. She was then capable of 
doing quite efficient service. 

Those who are now so deeply interested in rail- 
way progress may thus see, in our midst, the old- 
est engine and the oldest engineer in the country, 
with perhaps a rare exception; and can con- 
template more fully what that progress has been. 
We will say, moreover, that however muchengines 
may have been improved in this long time, it is 
doubtful if the engineers of the present day are 
more successful than their worthy fellow crafts- 
man who has performed his duty through every 
year of the history of the railway in this country, 








The Road to Lllinoistown Blocked, 

On yesterday afternoon, according to appoint- 
ment, a Committee of the Directory of the Belle- 
ville and Illinoistown Railroad, consisting of 
Messrs. Morrison, Abend, Roman, Morris, Sear- 
gent, and Hughes, had a conference with the 
Common Council of this city, upon the project. of 
extending that road to Alton under the famous 
Seventeenth section of their charter. . Col. Mor- 
rison addressed the Council at ree upon the 
project, setting forth its present financial condition 
the surveys which have been completed, and the 
connection proposed to bemade with the Central 
Road in the neighborhood of Cairo. His remarks, 
however, were very general in their nature, and 
did not extend to the Jaw sanctioning the enter- 
prise. That point was not discussed at all, and 
was left for the Council and the citizens to ex- 
amine for themselves. Throughout, Col. Morri- 
son was listened to with very respectful attention, 


ce Le, 


a corporal’s guard, and not the slightest fayor was - 
exhibited for it. 

At the conclusion of his remarks Alderman 
Adam offered a series of resolutions upon the 
subject, which were adopted by the Board unani- 
mously. They not only deny the legal power of 
the Belleville and Illinoistown Rairoad Company 
to construct the road to this city, but pronounce 
it as an enterprise unecessary, adverse to the inte- 
rests of this,place, and at variance with the 
settled policy of the State. In their view, the 
communication with St. Louis by packet boat is 
as speedy, as easy and as intimate as the demands 
of travellers and the wants of commerce require. 
Immediately after the adoption of the resolutions 
the Board adjourned. So the question is definitely 
settled as far as the city of Alton is concerned, that 
the projected railroad from Illinoistown to this © 
place, under the “ Spider provision ” of the Belle- 
ville charter, shall not be constructed if courts of 
law have the power to stop it. What action the 
Directory of that road will take in this state of the 
case remains to be seen.—Alion Telegraph. 


, Railroad Items. 
’ The Mayor of Baltimore has communicated to 
the city Council his official sanction of the ordi- 
nance to indorse the bonds of the Connellsville 
railroad company tg the amount of a million of 
dollars. 

The Montgomery, Ala., Journal of the 22d inst., 
states that the city Council has subscribed $600,- 
000 to the capital stock of the Alabama and Flor- 
ida railroad company. The law was passed, con- , 
ditioned to be ratified by a vote of the citizens to 
be held this day, 27th inst. This amount, if con- 
firmed, enables the company to start with a sub- 
scribed capital of $1,000,000. 

The arrangement for a consolidation of the To- 
ledo, Norwalk and Cleveland road and the June- 
tion'road, have been completed aud adopted by 
the stockholders. The combined road; we be- 
pre is to be called the, Toledo and Cleveland 
road, 

The directors of the Somerset and Kennebec 
railroad company at a meeting held at Waterville, 
Friday, June 10th, completed the organization of 
the company by making choice of Joseph Eaton, 
of Winslow, for President, and Increase 8. John- 
son, of Waterville, for Treasurer. 

It is understood that Mr. Eaton accepts the 
management on the condition that subscription 
to the amount of 50,000 dollars be obtained to 
the stock in addition tothe $300,000 already ob- 
tained. 

Notice of the opening of books of subscription 
to the capital stock of the Atlantic and Qhio rail- 
road company is given in the Warren Transcript. 
That paper states that papers have been filed at 
Columbus for the organization of this company, 
with a capital of $6,000,000, and that the’ project 
has been planned by some of the most wealthy 
and energetic capitalists in Ohio. 

Hon. John A. Dix, Sub-Treasurer of this city, 
it is stated, has been elected President of the Da- 
venport, Lowa, railroad, known as the Mississippi 
and Missouri company, connecting the Chicago 
and Rock Island railroad, at Davenport, with 
the Mississippi River. Hon. A. ©. Flagg is the 
Treasurer. 

Mr, Jenne, Chief Engineer of the Black River & 
Utica road—states the Wheeling Times—saysthat 
the stock has been subscribed to the amount of - 
$100,000, and a ati | formed for the manufac- 
ture of railroad iron in this city. The works will 
go into operation as soon as the machivery, a 
of which is already made, can be finished. The ; 
company has made coutracts for all the iron it 
can make in one year. 

A new railroad company has been organized un- 
vin alge Meith Wine cas ns 
w , of the: 

Indiana , 28 President. The route of the > 








though, as we have re 
the proposed road in this city, do not number 


Indiana road by running a road in a direct ling 











Peru. : 

The vacancy of the presidency in the Southern 
Mi¢higan road, caused by the death of Mr. Dox- 
tater, has been filled by the election’ of Mr. J.B. 
Jervis, who was 
tion of Mr; Doxta 

‘thé orgahization of the North Missouri rail- 

road company, John O’Fallow, Esq., was elected 

resident. St. Louis county has subscribed $500,- 

toward the road, and the total ‘means at the 
command of the company amounts y $963,000. 

Several of the directors of the Syracuse and 
Binghampton railroad, with the president, Hon. 
Henry Stevens, and Mr. Gilbert, chief engineer, 
were in Binghampton last week, for the purp: 
of considering and determining the location of the 
depot, there, and the question of crossing the track 
of the Erie road. 

The village of Rome, Oneida Co., takes $150,000 
worth of stock in the. Ogdensburg, ‘Clayton, and 
Rome railroad. The vote was unanimous.’ — 
Mr. Horatio Newhall, a-large stockholder in the 
Galena and Chicago ie szpllzond company has, 
applied to Hon. J. M. Wilson Judge of the Cook Co. 
county court of Common Pleas for an injunction 
to restrain the company from building the propos- 


ed western Branch of their road. The grounds up- 


on which’the injunction is “asked, are, that the] 


building of the road is not warranted by the char: 
ter of the company, and thatits construction would 
prove ‘ruinous’ to the’ stockholders: The ap- 
plication ‘is tobe heard’ on Thursday; the’ 30th 
inst, , 

The contractors of the Milwaukee: and’ Water- 
town railroad are Messrs. Bishop & '0o., of Bridge- 
port, Ct., Who are to build the road by July: Ist, 
1854, for $570,000, oue quarter in ‘stock. 

The LaCrosse atid Milwaukee railroad is now 
being constructed to Portage city, atid the credit 
of Milwaukee is given to the amount of $200,000. 
From Milwaukee to Portage city, on the Milwau- 
kee river, is 102 miles; arid'the road to be com. 
pleted. by January 1, 1855. From Portage to La- 
Crosse on the Mississippi, the road is to be pushed 
forward as rapidly as possible. 

The Grand Jury of Alleghany county Pa., have 
recommended a subscription of $500,000 to the 
Pittsbutg and Steubenville, $150,000 to the Cleve- 
land and Pittsburg, and $159,000 to the Chartier's 
Valley railroad, The whole debt created by the 
county of Alleghany, city of Pittsburg, and Alleg- 


hany city, and the debt recommended to be’ cre-| 


foots up $5,000,000. 


European an@ North American Railroad. 
A. G. Morton, Esq., Engineer-in-Chiefof the Eu- 
ropean and North American railroad company, 
arrived in town yesterday, and proceeds to Augus- 
ta to-day with a party of engineers, to make the 
location of the line from Augusta to Bangor, via 
“China and Unity. It is now ascertained that from 
Portland to Bangor, by the way of Augusta and 
Unity, the distance is as follows: 





Miles. 
Portland to Augasta......... se. ee sees ceee 60 
Augusta to Unity... .+++ eyes see cnee vers . 80 
Unity to Bangor... ..5. ssseseree cscs cnenee 82 


From Portland to Bangor, via Waterville and 
Newport, is as follows: 

; Miles. 
Portland to Danville Junction.... ........ 24.42 
Danville to Waterville... .<.. 400+ ee+.++. 55.00 
Waterville to Bangor... . s+. .000 seen .ee- 55,00 


187.42 

From Waterville to Bangor via Unity, according 

to the recent.survey of Mr, Shearer, the distance 

is only 49,70 miles, or a saving of over: miles ov- 
Newport line 


"over the short route to Waterville, with 


president previously to the elec- | 
ter. 


ngusta, P r the line 
A so that from Portland to Bangor the line 
by way of Waterville will only be 132.12 miles, 
vand by the way of Augusta 122 miles,—making, 
by this arrangement, a saving of only 10 miles, by 
means of adopting the Kennebec. and Portland 
railroad for the Grand Trunk from Portland to 
Halifax, over that obtained by adopting the An- 
idroscoggin and Kennebec road.— Portland Adver- 
taser. 








Texas, 

Vicksburg. and Shreveport Railroad.—-Mr. 
Coleman, the President of this important enter- 
prise, is now in the city, raising subscriptions to 
forward the work. We trust he will meet with 
the success due to so valuable a work. Louisiana 


is fortunate in obtaining for the direction of her 


|.railroads such men as have charge of her great 


improvements. It.would be difficult.anywhere to 
find gentlemen posessing, in a higher degree, the 
qualifications for their posts then,Messrs, James 
Robb, Judge Overton and Mr. Coleman. We are 
pleased, to perceive -that ‘these great companies 
act in harmony, concert, and with the best under 
standing, and that the only rivalry which exists 
between them is the honorable one which shall get 
ahead fastest.’ 

The Opelousas Road; we understand,-is deter- 
mifed to surprise us witha ride of 25 miles. on 
the 4th of July next. Inthe meantime, the Great. 
Northern is pushing its way towards the Mississipi 
with giant strides. Thére are, we learn, fifteen 
hundred laborers at‘ work on the line between Pass 
Manchac and Mississippi. 

The New Orleans and Mobile road, along the 
sea coast, has scarcely been organized when its 
stock is all taken up, and none can be found now 
for love ormoney’ This road is bound to go a- 
head.— San Antonio Ledger. 


Central Rafiroad of New J ersey--Correc- 
tien, 
To Tae Epiror oF tue Am. R. R. Journat. 

In the report of the board of | direc- 
tors of the Central railroad company, published 
in the Railroad Journal of the 21st May, 1858, the 
actual cost of the “ extension” is compared with 
the cash estimate made by the engineer of the 
company, founded on his survey, and location of 
said extension. 

This comparison shows the cost to haveexceed- 
ed the estimate, but the work having been paid 
for in the bonds of the railroad company, the cost 
of this part of the road was thereby increased, and 
it should have been stated in justice to the engi- 
neer, that had the railroad company been in 
a condition to have made the payments for the 
“extension” in cash, the work would have been 
completed within the engineers estimate. 

This statement is made in justice to the engin- 
eer, byorder of the board, 

. Joun T. Jonnson, pres’t. 








{elt is stated in relation to the law just pass- 
ed for the establishment of electrical telegraphic 
communication between France and Algeria, on 
the northern coast of Africa, that by agreement 
with the government of Sardinia, the wire is to 
cross the Mediterranean in three leaps. The first 
will be from Spezzia, on the Italian coast near Ge- 


dinia; and the third from Sardinia to Bona, on 
the coast of Africa, thence along the’shore to Al- 
giers and Oran. The submarine telegraph cable 
connecting Sardinia with Bona will be of one piece, 
two hundred kilometres—12414 miles—in length; 


© We understand that it is now. so. arranged that| and there will be on the whole line a total of four 


Com- 


Pe 


he Buropean and North American Railroad 


a © te 


hundred 


+) 1a 





noa, to Corsica; the second from Corsica to Sar-|. 











We learn that Hon, 8. Foote, who recently visit- 
ed England for that purpose, has disposed of the 
Brunswick and Florida railroad companies stér- 
ling bonds, in payment for the iron for the road. © 
Shipment of rails from Liverpool to Brunswick 
will commence immediately. The iron for some 
ten miles of this road arrived some weeks since, 
and is now being laid down. 


Correction. 

In our article on the cost of transportation of 
freight, in our number of June 25, the expenseset - 
down to the Erie road for ‘incidental charges, re- 
pairs of machinery, watchmen, etc,” should have 
been $0,025, instead of $0,250. The average for 
the Central line, for “repairs of fre’t cars” should 
be $8.11, instead of $8.18. This correction was 
crowded out last week. _ 








. New Screw Cutter. ; 
Mr. D. M. Robinson,.of Piermont, N. Y., fore- 

man in the machine $hop of the Erie railroad, has 
lately invented and constructed a machine forcut- 
ting screws on iron bolts, which has two peculiar- - 
ities : one is, that the driving power is applied to 
a pulley, giving the pulley and¢he cutting die one 
uniform rotary motion, and thus avoiding the re- 
verse- motion of the common machines, and thus 
saving at least one-third of the power and time of 
bolt-cutting. Another advantage is, that the cut-' 
ting edge of the cutting die is perpendicular to 
and parallel with the centre of the bolt, when fit 
ted to its place to be cut. The machine promises 
to be of much utility. 





Cast Iron Welding. 

In the foundry connected with the railroad re- 
pair shop at Piermont, N. Y., Harvey Rice, Esq., 
Superintendent, the experiment has been success- 
fully tried of casting fused iron upon unmelted 
iron, A flange had been broken from the outer 
surface of a locomotive cylinde~. Mr. R. E. Falk- 
enberry, foreman of casting, so adjusted the moul- 
ding-sand to the broken flange and tothe cylinder, 
and so applied the fused iron as to restore the part 
wanting. The minutiz of the process he will ex- 
plain to those who inquire. The new part added 
to the flange is so skilfully welded on, that the 
precise line where the new and old parts unite 
cannot be detected after the parts are polished.— 
Plough, Loom and Anvil. 





Removal of Red River Raft. 

Mr. Sweet, of Milwaukee, has been on a visit to 
Red River Raft, for the purpose of examining the 
work to be done in the removal of it, and to de- 
cide on aproposition made to him by the contrac- 
tor of the work, Mr. Mapes, of Illinois, to become 
a partner in the contract. The Shreveport Gaz- 
ette learns that Mr. Sweet was satisfied that the 
work can be easily done, and expected to join in 
the contract. The Gazette says: 

A boat will be constructed with circular saws 
running out in front and at the sides, to go by 
steam, which will saw the logs in the water. Op- 
erations will be commenced between the middle 
and last of October. It is believed that one of 
the government snag boats built and being built 
on the Ohio, can be brought over here to operate 
about and below the raft. 





A Six Foot Track. 

We learn from the Miltonian that the Sunbury 
and Erie railroad is té be graded for a six foot 
track, Orders to that effect have been given to 
those engaged in getting out the ties, and the con- 
tractors are to grade the road one foot wider than 
at first determined upon. This important im- 
provement is steadily progressing towards an ear- 
ly completion. 


i 






















‘Bar tron--[mportant Discovery. — 


Messrs. Davis & Co. Cincinnati, have erected a 


furnace, forge and rolling mill all in the same room, 
and are now making the best quality of bar iron 
directly from the ore, and with common bitumin- 
ous coal. The arrangements appears to be ample 
and excellent, and the price of iron must be mater- 
ially reduced by-its adoption. The metal as it is 
melted in the furnace is drawn offin the liquid 
state to the puddling oven, where it is balled and 
put under the strip hammer. After being suffci- 
ently hammered into blooms it is again hated and 
put through the rolling mill. All these operations 
are cheapened by the new arrangement, so that 
the cost is but trifling compared with the old pro- 
cess. Mr. Cist, of Cincinnati,speaks ofits advan- 
tages as follows : 

The great advantageous claimed in this process 
are—the cheapness with which the iron is made, 
the cost estimated at but $23, where the ore and 
coal is near at hand—the use exclusively of the 
common bituminous coal—the uniform good qua- 
lity of the iron—and, compared with a blast fur- 
nace, costing, say $30,000, which usually produces 
nine tuns pig iron, worth say $30 per tun, the 
daily products would be $270, the same invest- 
ment, say $30,000, will build twenty of these fur- 
naces, allowing $15,000 for machinery, houses, 
&c., which twenty furnaces, at the poorest yield 
ever yet made, will produce 40 tons blooms daily, 
worth, at the least, $60 per tun when pig iron is 
worth $30, making $2,400 daily produet from a 
$30,000 investment, against $270 product at a 
blast furnace, and the comparative cost of labor, 
nothing, compared with increased product. The 
works areall continued in a building 30 by 50 feet, 
and the estimated room regeired for twenty fur- 
naces and necessary machinery, is a single shed 
140 feet long and fifty wide. 


‘The Statistics of Buffalo, 

The directory of the City of Buffalo for the year 
1853 has been recently issued, from. which we 
gather the following statistics of that flourishing 
city: There are eleven banks there, with a capital 
of $1,400,000, with six railroads having their ter- 
minus in that city, and three others in various 
stages of progress. ‘The number of churches is 42, 
There are eight daily newspapers, six tri-weekly, 
and 11 weekly published in Buffalo. The directo- 
ry contains about 14,000 names. The population 
of the city at the present time is probably all of 
60,000, 

New Haven Railroad. 

The New Haven railroad company paid $5,000 
to Mrs. M. W. Dimock, of Mansfield, “whose hus- 
band was killed at Norwalk. This was the sum 
claimed by her, and it was promptly paid. 











Discovery of a Deposit of Hydraulic Lime. 

We are informed that the Engineers of the Ills. 
Central railroad have discovered within a few 
miles of this city, a large, and apparently inex- 
haustible deposit of Hydraulic Lime, lying contig- 
uous to the Mississippi. Specimens of the rock 
are now being tested to ascertain its value—Du- 
buque Herald. 


West Point.—The Board of Visitors of this 
institution have recommended several important 
changes. Among them are the erection of a new 
building for cavalry exercise; the enlargement of 
the Cadet’s Hospital, additional quarters for offi- 
cese, and increase in the number of cadets, so as 
to give two additional to each State, correspond- 
ing with the numbers of Senators ;. an extension 
of the period of instructicn to five years; and 
and increase of the pay of the cadets from $24 to 
$28 per month ; the equalization of the pay of all 
the professors, and also the pay of assistants, 
With some others of less moment, 











Ei RA as 
{ce Ata meeting of the stockholders of the 
Chattanooga, Harrison, Georgetown and Charles- 
town Railroad compahy, held at Chattanooga, on 
the “28th inst., 'V. K. Stephenson, Esq., was 
elected President, and Ker Boyce, James Williams 
Robert Cravens and James A. Whiteside was 
elected Directors of the company. 





Girard Railroad Meeting, 

In our last we noticed the fact that a meeting of 
our citizens was being held at the Alambra; but 
that.no action had been taken up to the hour of 
our gging to press, 

The following resolution and provisions were 
subsequently offered and unanimously adopted: 

Resolved, That the views and wishes of the citi- 
zens of Mobile, inregard to subscribing to stock to 
the arhount of $1000,000 to the Girard Railroad 
Company, as expressed at a public meeting held 
at the Alhambra on the 11th May last—remain 
unchanged, and it is deemed important that the 
corporate authorities of this city take immediate 
action to carry those views and wishes into ef- 
fect. 

1st. Provided that the locatiou of the road near 
and at the Mobile terminus, shall be under the 
controal and direction of the city of Mobile. 

2d. Provided that the authorities of the city 
are assured, by the most satisfactory evidence, of 
the ability of the company to put. the whole road 
in complete running order within three years; 

8d. Provided that branches from Montgomery 
and Selma, and other points in the State of Ala- 
bama, should be permitted to join the road at any 
time and plaze they may select, and that no dis- 
criminating charges shall be exacted at any time 
onany part of the road.— Mobile. News. ’ 





Portland and Montreal Railroad. 

We learn thai only ten miles of track upon this 
road are to be iaid, and that the work is now pro- 
ceeding at the rate of nearly one mile per day. 
The locomotive will run over the whole road about 
the first of the coming month, and in season for 
the pleasure travel, which bids fair to be very 


large. 





Kentucky. 

Covington and Lexington Railroad.—The com- 
pletion of Grant’s Tunnel, ten miles from Coving- 
ton, on the Covington and Lexington railroad, was 
made the occasion of an excursion onthat road on 
Saturday last—Upwards of 1000 citizens of Cov- 
ington and Cincinnati participated. The Tunnel, 
which was finished on the Thursday previous, was 
lighted with candles ‘about six feet apart the entire 
distance through, (2,167 feet) and presented a 
very beautiful appearance. The first tunnel (An- 
derson’s) is 763 feet long and about 100 feet below 
the surface of the earth, and Grant’s tunnell about 
800 feet below. The track is laid about half a 
mile beyond the tunnel, and the company expect 
to have the track laid as far as Falmouth by the 
15th of August, when a train of passenger cars 
will be put on. 





Ohio. 

CentTralL Rattroav.—The Zanesville Gazette, a 
few days since, contsined an article on the coast, 
&.c, of the important structure, that is of interest 
to the stockholders and to the public generally. 
The road from Columbus to Zanesville is 59 miles 
long. The construction account $565,535 55. The 
superstructure cost $8000, 849 11. The right of 
way, $23,220 93. The discount on bonds, premium 
and exchange, taxes, salaries, repairs, &c., to Jan- 


uary 18th, 63, amounted to $161,975 41, The re- 
ceipts of the road were $51,447 03. 

The total cost of the road, incl machinery, 
grounds for depots, &c,, is $1, dba tay 
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' a Survey Commenced. _. 
A fall corps of Engineers have commenced the 

survey of the line of the Independence railroad— 

from Williamsport, Va., to the N.-W. Raat ee on 

Mr. Joseph Dudley, an and 

man, late Engineer of the Vermont Central rail 

road, is the Chief Engineer.— Marietta Int. 


The Huntsville Advocate says, the project of @ 
Railroad from some point on the Selam road near 
or above Montevallo to the Mobile and Ohio 
Railroad nearly West of Demopolis and through 
Tuscaloosa, is exciting a lively interest in that 
region. It is an important ‘and valuable and will 
and be a'profitable connedtion, © = ast 


Kailroad Letting. 
KENOSHA AND BELOIT RAILROAD. 
OX and after the first day of August next, and 

until the 15th of August, inclusive, proposals’ 
will be received, under seal, at the Office of the 
Kenosha and Beloit Railroad company, in Keno- 
sha, for the construction of the entire road from 
Kenosha to the Rock River Union Valley Railroad, 
a distance of about 50 miles. 

The proposals may be made for the grad 
masonry, ties, and entire construction in a si 
contract—or for the same and all items separately. 
and in independent contracts by different individ- 
uals. They will likewise be received for the above 
in parts: The work will besides be divided into 
sections of moderate length, and proposals, as’ a- 
bove, for a single section or any number of sec- 
tions will be received. . . 

Profiles and specifications may be inspected at 
the Engineer’s Office in Kenosha, on and between 
the days above specified, and. forms of proposals 
will be supplied to all who desire to take con- 


tracts, » 
ALEX. C. TWINING, Engineer. 
Engineer’s Office, Kenosha, June 20th. ; 


To Railroad Contractors. 














PEORIA AND OQUAWKA RAILROAD. 
bg ge will be received by theundersign- 
ed, at their office on Mainstreet, opposite the 
Court House, until the 15th of July next, for the 
grubbing, clearing, grading and trestlework of that 
portion of the above road extending from the ei 
of Peoria to the junction with the Cjeiguaah 
Mississippi railroad, a distance of fifty miles. The 
line will be divided into. two mile sections, but 
contractors can bid for as many as they please, 
Profiles, Specifications, etc., can be seen at. the 
office of the Chief Engineer, Richard P. Morgan, 


Esq, 
CRUGER, SECOR & Co. 


To Contractors. 


EALED PROPOSALS will be received at the 
Engineer's Office of the Pittsburg, Maysville 
and Cincinnati Railroad, in M’Connelisville, until 
the 20th July, for the Graduation and Masonry of 
the line of road (about 36 sections) between the 
Muskingum river and the Central Ohio Railroad. 
Bids enclosing proper testimonials, will be re- 
ceived for the whole or any number of the above 
sections. 
Plans and specifications will be ready for exam- 
ination after the 10th of July. 
The division between the Gednaniinns Hock- 
ing rivers will be. offered for contract, as soon as 
the location is completed. ROB’T M’LEOD, 


Chief Engineer. 
M’ConneELtsviuue, June 4th, 1853. 


‘¢Gardner’s Rock Drill.” 








GNED for Quarry use, and Rock Excava- 
tions of all : 
io TS per cot iammade, oh aaa eee 
to the Patentes. ; @. ARTHUR GARDN a 
Jonas 
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| FREMONT AND INDIANA RAILROAD. 
EALED PROPOSALS will be received at the 
Engineer’s Office, in» Fremont, .until the 20th 

oF Sala Mama heagne sot Oe 
» SAF, ’ ’ iging ross Ties 
for said road, from Fremont to Lima ; sixty-six 


The line will be divided. into sections of about 
one mile each, aad bids will be received for one or 
more, or the whole. ; 

Propositions for completing the entire line ready 
for business, are also invited. 

The Company reserve the right to reject any 
and all proposals that are not considered satisfac- 

This road, through a populous and heal- 
thy country, where supplies are cheap and abun- 
dant, offers unusual inducements to Contract- 


ors. ; 
Maps, Profiles, Plans and Specifications, will be 
ready fur examination on and after the 15th day 


of July. 
A, BROOKS, Chief Engineer. 
Fremont, 0., June 28rd, 1853. . 


~ AMOSLEAG MANE’G CO. 


ANUFACTURERS of LOCOMOTIVE and STATIONA- 
RY STEAM ENGINBES, Boilers, Cotton and Woolen Ma- 
chinery, Tools, Turbine Wheels, Mill Work and Castings of every 


description. 
MANCHESTER, N. H. 


0. W. BAYLEY, Agent 
WM. AMORY, 7'reasurer, Manchester, N. +a 
65 State st., Boston, Mass, ly jy 6. 


Lawrence Scientific School. 
Harvard University. 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
HE next term of this Institution will open on 
the first day of September, 1853, and contin- 
ue 20 weeks, 
Instruction by recitations, lectures and practical 


exercises, according to the nature of the study, 
will be given in— 








Astronomy................ by Messrs, Bond. - 
Botany ..............0.... © Prof. Gray. 
Chembtry, Analytical and 

Practical .......... Diesea % Horsford. 
Comparative Anatomy and 

Physiology ....... bib Mak ole 8 Wyman. 
Engineering .... .........5..% “ Eustis. 
Mathematics .............. Albom Pierce. 
PRMORORS). iii cit cee YS Cooke. 
CPE ie ksi ce. eaucd. eh Lovering. 
Zoology and Geology.......“  “ Agassiz. 


. For further information concerning the School, 
application may be made to Prof. E. N. Horsford, 
Dean of the Faculty. 

Cambridge, July 15, 1853. 


‘Notice to Contractors. 


hytong for the grading, bridging and ma- 
sonry of the Western division of the Covington 
and Ohio Railroad, will be received at the Office 
of the Engineer at Guyandotte, Cabell County, 
Virginia, between the 20th and 30th of June next. 
‘hey will embrace about forty-six mile sections, 
bridges over T'welve Pole, Guyandotte and Mud 
Rivers, and a tunnel of 1500 or 1600 feet in length, 
at the bend of Mud River. 
Also, between the Ist. and 15th. of July next, 
roposals will be received at Covington, Virginia, 
for the grading, bridging and masonry of that por- 
tion of the Eastern division, lying between the town 





of Covington and Hayne’s Farm, on Jackson’s riv-|), 


er—a distance of 10 or 11 miles of very heavy work‘ 

' including much heavy retaining wall, two large 
bridges over Jackson’s River, and probably 2 tun- 
nels, 


The successful bids will be declared as soon as 
cable after 16th July. 
By order of the Board of Public Works. 
HARLES B. SHAW, 


0 
Chief Engineer & Ohio BR. B. Co. 


‘ 
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.. KRatupps: 
BEST CaST STEEL 


Which obtained the Council Modal-et the London Exhibition in 


See emneene im Gaby ahd Gi. 

other Oast-Steel Rollers, of iimensions, 
| an ey by elghtenn inches demanen ’ 
im 


and Tyres, 


THOMAS PROSSER & SON, 
28 Platt street, New York 


Notice to Contractors. 
MARIETTA AND CINCINNATI RAILROAD. 
Lettings of Eastern and Western Divisions. 
bates cogneagee will be received up to the 12th of 

July, at the Engineer’s office in Marietta, for 
the graduation, Masonry, etc., of the seventh 
and 8th Divisions of this road, extending from Ma- 





| Tietta to Zane’s Island, opposite the city of Wheel- 


The line will be divided into about one mile sec- 
tions, on some of which there will be heavy ma- 
sonry, and other work worthy the notice of the 
most responsible contractors. 
Plans, Profiles and Specifications will be ready 
for examination at Marietta, and on the line of the 
yen Division, near Wheeling, on and after July the 
th. 
Proposals will be received at the same time and 
place for the construction of about 20 miles, being 
that portion of the road between Blanchester and 
Milford, 14.miles out of Cincinnati, on the Little 
Miami , Railroad. 
Plans, Profiles and Specifications for this divi- 
sion will be ready for examination at the En- 
ewe Office, in the Manchester, Building, Third 
treet, Cincinnati, on and after the first day of 
July. 
The line of the road from Marietta and Belpre 
to Blanchester, being already under contract, and 
well advanced in construction; the work now of- 
fered forms the only remaing link to complete the 
connexion from Cincinnati to Philadelphia, by way 
of the Pennsylvania railroad. 
Recent subscriptions of $1,150,000 by the Penn- 
sylvania railroad Co., the city of Wheeling and in- 
dividuals, to the capital stock of the company, will 
eusure the prompt completion of this great work 
from Cincinnati to Wheeling. 
‘ WM. P. CUTLER, President. 
A. Kenniy, Engineer. 
Marietia, May 80. 1863. 


CENTRAL RAILROAD CO. 
OF NEW JERSEY. 
$950,000 of Stock. 


B* ORDER of the Board of Directors, the Fi- 
nance Committee of the Central Railroad Co. 
of New Jersey will open Books of Subscription for 
the Unissued Stock of the Company, amounting to 
$960,000, at the Banx of America, in the City of 
New York, on the 27th June instant, and keep the 
same open one week, unless the whole amount 
shall be sooner subscribed. This Stock comprises 
all that the Company are entitled to issue, and the 
money received is to be applied to the construc- 
tion of asecond track, improvements at Elizabeth- 
port, and other preparations imperatively demand- 
ed by the connections to be opened in another 
year. This mode of distribution has been adopt- 
ed, in preference to a pro rata allotment, to en- 





rge the number of stockholders, and facilitate 
the acquisition of stock by those now desirous but 
unable.to procure it. 

The Ferry, 12 miles, from New York to Eliza- 
bethport, and the Railroad, 63 miles, from Eliza- 
bethport to Easton, Pa., have been operated thro’ 
the entire distance for nearly a year, and both are 
fully equipped for the t business. Passen- 
ae the land route can go from New 

ork by the way. of Newark to Elizabethtown and 
there intersect the trains, 





From the terminus at Easton, the Lehigh Val- 
ley Railroad is in active course of construction to 
Mauch Chunk, 46 miles, and will be opened in Ju- 
ly, 1864, connecting New York, winter and sum- 
mer, with the Lehigh coal fields, by a route of on- 
ly 125 miles ;’ the Lehigh road having only de- 
scending or level grades, and the Central Road no 
gradevover 21 feet to the mile.’ At Tamaqua the 
Lehigh road connects with the Catawissa road, now 
constructing, and. to be completed in May, 1854. 
This connects with the Sunbury and Erie road, 
now -uhder contract and to be completed in two 
years. Thus the year 1855 will see a new route 
of favorable grades and curves only 462 miles in 
me opening from New York to Erie on Lake 

rie. 

A direct and favorable connection with Pitts- © 
burg and the Pennsylvania Central Railroad, can 
also be made through existing roads and charters. 

From New Hampton, a point on the Central 
Railroad of New Jersey, 59 miles from New York, 
the Warren Branch road in connection with the 
Delaware, Lackawanna and Western road and the 
Oswego, Syracuse and Binghamtonroad, will bring 
the Lackawanna coal region within 183 miles of 
New York, with grades of only 21 feet to the niile 
(exgept for a few miles in leaving the coal basis at 
Scranton), and give an unbroken line of six feet 
gauge, 310 miles im length, from New York to Os- 
wego on Lake Ontario. Ofthis distance, 156 miles 
are mame and in operation ; 80 miles are under 
construction and to be opened this Fall; the re- 
maining 74 miles are located, contracted, and to 
be completed in the Fall of 1854. 

It may be interesting to state that the Central 
Railroad of New Jersey, from its local business, 
without any of the anticipated connections, has 
been enabled to pay seven per cent on the cost of 
the several sections as they have been opened, and 
that the entire road, with its present local busi- 
ness, is now paying dividends at that rate. 

At the close of the fiscal year, April 1, 1853, the 
financial condition of the company was as follows : 


Capital stock... .... ..+. .+++ +++» $1,084,700 00 





Mortgage bonds, 7 per cent........ 1,500,000 00 
Other bonds, 6 per cent........... 118,000 00 
Bills payable, and balance due..... 249,022 04 
Balance of earnings over dividend.. 1,006 85 


$2,897,728 89 
This was represented by the following property : 


Railroad, average $37,800 per mile. $2,379,886 64 
Ferry interest and boats.... 140,900 00 


Station houses, shops, etc. ........ 78,000 00 
Land at Elizabethport............ , 55,016 77 
Equipment........ sss. seeeceees+ 218,604 64 
Materials, wood, coal, cash, etc.... 25,420 84 


$2,897,728 89, 


Full statements of the condition of the compa- 
ny can be obtained at the office, 6 Wall street, 
where those desirous to examine the road with 
reference to investment can procure tickets for the 
trip. 

The Finance Committee call.the attention of 
capitalists with the greatest confidence to the pre- 
sent position and future prospects of the road, be- 
lieving that no road in this vicinity presents great- 
er inducements for investment. ‘They reserve’ the 
right to reject or reduce subscriptions, if the whole 
amount subscribed ‘should exeed the amount to be 
issued. 

Ten per cent will be required to be paid on al- 
lotment of the stock, and the remainder in instal- 
ments of ten per cent every sixty days on notice, 
as required. Interest at the rate of seven per cent 
will be allowed till the instalments have all been 
called, Ifthe dividends on the full stock are at ~ 
a higher rate, the difference will be made good to 
thh scrip Stockholders when their stock is filled 
up. , 
pated New York, June 17, 18538. 

JOHN T. JOHNSTON, 





JOHN ©. GREEN Finance 
WILLIAM E, DODGE, conmiie 
WILLIAM 8, WETMORE, 
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